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The  Teacher’s  Greatest  Problems 

A  papier  read  at  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  Convention  at 

Minneapolis,  May  21,  1916 

By  Mrs.  \V.  M.  Greenwood,  State  Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 


Mr.  chairman.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  Once  upon  a  time — 
as  fairy  stories  begin — four  blind  men 
journeyed  forth  to  inspect  the  wonders 
of  a  circus.  During  their  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  many  marvels  they  came 
in  contact  with  a  huge  animal  which 
they  were  told  was  an  elephant.  Full 
of  interest  in  this  strange  monster, 
they  attempted  by  their  sense  of  touch 
to  form  some  adequate  opinion  of 
him.  When,  later,  they  tried  to  de¬ 
scribe  him  it  was  found  that  their 
reports  differed  greatly,  one  claiming 
that  the  great  animal  was  like  the  side 
of  a  house;  another,  that  he  was  like 
a  great  pillar;  another,  that  he  most 
nearly  resembled  a  large  rope;  and  the 
fourth  maintaining  that  he  was  more 
like  a  fan  than  anything  else.  It  re¬ 
quired  very  little  discrimination  to 
determine  that  these  four  men  had 
made  their  deductions  merely  from 
their  own  individual  points  of  con¬ 
tact — the  first  one  having  felt  carefully 
of  the  elephant’s  gigantic  side;  the 


second  of  one  massive  leg;  the  third 
of  his  tail;  and  the  last  of  his  ear — 
and  that  all  were  partly  right  and  yet, 
in  the  main,  wrong. 

It  appears  to  me,  having  been  asked 
to  discuss  “The  Teacher’s  Greatest 
Problems,”  that  whatever  I  have  to 
say  can  be,  at  best,  but  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  one  certain  viewpoint.  Prob¬ 
ably  every  one  of  us  may  be  inclined 
to  look  at  the  matter  from  a  different 
angle  and  consequently  form  diverse 
opinions,  all  of  which  may  be  partly 
correct  and  perhaps  also  partly  er¬ 
roneous. 

Having  but  a  few  minutes  at  my 
disposal,  I  shall  sp)end  no 
Three  time  in  argumentation 
Points  to  but  shall  modify  my  sub- 
Consider  ject  so  that  it  reads,  “The 
Teacher’s  Greatest  Prob¬ 
lems,  According  to  my  Viewpoint.” 
From  these  I  have  chosen  three,  as 
follows: 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  Student’s  Apper¬ 
ceptive  Base. 
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2.  The  Cultivation  and  Inspiration  of  Cor¬ 
rect  Habit  Formation  in  the  Student. 

3.  The  Proper  Division  of  the  Teacher’s 
Time,  Energy  and  Interests  for  the  best  good  of 
the  School  and  Community. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  these  can 
be  discussed  only  in  a  very  brief 
manner  in  the  time  allotted,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  a  few  consecutive  minutes’ 
thinking  along  the  line  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  profitable.  We  shall 
consider  them  in  the  order  given. 

First:  The  Student's  Appercep¬ 
tive  Base.  Certain  it  is,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  that  the  teacher’s  foremost 
problem  must  lie  ip  his  endeavor  to 
understand  the  app>erceptive  base  of 
the  students  with  whom  he  deals.  He 
must  know,  relatively,  how  much 
they  already  know  in  order  to  adapt 
his  subject  matter  and  method  of 
presentation  to  their  needs.  This  is 
fundamental.  Otherwise  he  is  grop¬ 
ing  about  blindly,  just  as  likely  to 
miss  the  mark  as  to  hit  it — a  constant 
source  of  uncertainty  to  himself  and 
of  at  least  very  questionable  help  to 
his  pupils.  Positively,  not  until  we 
have  a  reasonably  clear  conception 
of  the  student’s  present  mental 
equipment  can  we  adapt  the  new 
material  to  his  needs  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  No  matter  how 
well  we  know'  the  subject  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  present  or  how  qleverly 
we  place  it  before  the  student,  he  has 
nothing  but  his  own  apperceiving 
ideas  with  which  to  grasp  it  and  make 
it  his  own.  The  great  philosophers 
have  given  us  this  basic  idea  as  the 
foundation  of  correct  pedagogy.  We 
find  it  originally  arrived  at  in  the 
works  of  Leibnitz,  accepted  and 
emphasized  by  Kant,  developed  in  a 
different  direction  in  clear  distinct¬ 
ness  by  Herbart  and  "his  renowned 
followers:  Drobisch,  Schilling,  Volk- 
mann,  Zimmerman,  Lindner  and  Zil- 
ler;  added  to  by  Lazarus;  somewhat 


confused  by  Steinthal;  and  finally 
delightfully  elucidated  by  Dr.  Lange. 

A  few  of  the  definitions  and  epi¬ 
grams  chosen 
What  is  from  various 

“Apperception”  ?  works  may  be  in¬ 
teresting,  and  we 
give  them  as  follows: 

“Apperception  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
present  experience  in  terms  of  our  past  behaviour. 
. We  must  know  the  funda¬ 
mental  attitude  of  those  with  whom  we  deal 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  our  dealings  with 
them." 

"Our  apperceptions  are  general  attitudes 
to\^’ard  a  large  number  of  experiences.”  i 

“The  mind  apprehends  the  things  of  the  oiter 
world  with  the  assistance  of  what  it  has  already 
experienced,  felt,  learned  and  digested.” 

“.Apperceiving  notions  stand  like  armed  men 
in  the  stronghold  of  consciousness  ready  to  hurl 
themselves  upon  everything  that  appears  at  the 
portals  of  the  senses,  overcoming  and  making 
it  serviceable  to  themselves.”  j 

“Apperception  is  that  form  of  mental  activity 
under  which  precepts  are  brought  into  relation 
with  our  previous  states  and  assimilated  with 
them.” 

“Apperception  is  therefore  that  psychical 
activity  by  which  individual  perceptions,  ideals, 
or  idea-complexes  are  brought  into  relation  to 
our  previous  intellectual  and  emotional  life, 
assimilated  with  it,  and  thus  raised  to  greater 
clearness,  activity  and  significance.” 

“It  belongs  not  only  to  one.  but  to  all  epochs 
of  the  mental  development  of  man.  It  must 
play  a  very  important  part  in  the  sphere  of  inner 
growth  during  the  whole  life.”  ) 

“The  child  or  student  who  does  not  apperceive 
stands  dull  and  indifferent  before  the  objects 
that  he  is  to  view  and  fails  ‘in  concentration  of 
consciousness.'  ” 

“By  connecting  isolated  things  with  mental 
groups  already  formed,  and  by  assigning  to  the 
new  its  proper  place  among  them,  apperception 
not  only  increases  the  clearness  and  definiteness 
of  ideas  but  knits  them  more  firmly  to  our  con¬ 
sciousness.  Apperceiving  ideas  as  the  best  aids 
to  memory.” 

“By  the  aid  of  apperception,  therefore,  we 
are  lifted  gradually  from  psychical  bondage  to 
mental  and  mond  freedom  ....  and 
true  culture  is  attained.” 

Exi>erience  teems  with  illustrations 
of  lack  of  appercep- 
Wrong  tion.  The  mind 

“Association”  spontaneously  at¬ 
tempts  to  relate  the 
new  to  the  old  and  when  not  guided 
aright  serious  errors  result.  Some 
simple  illustrations  make  this  .plain. 
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Just  recently  a  teacher  in  a  rural 
school,  endeavoring  to  enlarge  the 
interests  of  her  primary  students, 
told  the  story  of  Gemila,  The  Child 
of  the  Desert,  seeking  to  relate  the 
childish  activities  and  life  of  this 
little  dark-skinned  sister  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  little  North  Dakota 
children  in  her  charge.  Carefully  ex¬ 
plaining  whatever  seemed  likely  to 
be  confusing,  she  told  the  story  and 
the  following  day  asked  that  the 
children  re-tell  it  in  their  own  words. 
When  the  re-told  story  had  reached 
the  point  where  the  daily  diet  of 
little  Gemila  was  referred  to  as  “little 
hard  cakes  of  bread,  butter  made 
of  goat’s  milk,  and  dates,”  the 
teacher  thought  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  discuss  more  fully  the  date 
palms  of  the  far  East,  and  asked, 
“Where  do  you  suppose  little  Gemila 
got  the  dates?”  The  child  hesitated 
for  a  moment  and  then  replied,  “Why, 
I  s’pose  out  of  the  history  books.” 
Thus  the  case  of  erroneous  appercep¬ 
tion  would  have  remained  unknown 
had  not  the  watchful  teacher  brought 
out  the  fact  by  a  question  just  at 
the  right  time. 

All  literature  is  rich  with  reference 
to  other  literature,  especially  to  bibli¬ 
cal  events  and  personages.  Nothing 
of  this  nature  seems  to  stand  alone; 
there  is  an  interrelation  between  all 
which  leads  us  to  grasp  the  new  be¬ 
cause  we  already  understand  the 
old,  and  this,  in  turn,  leads  on  to 
other  fields  of  knowledge. 

Not  long  ago  a  reading  class  in  the 
Normal  School  at  home  was  studying 
that  gem  of  literature,  “The  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal,”  and  one  of  the  students 
read  the  words: 

"Not  only  around  our  infancy. 

Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie; 

Daily  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot. 

We  ^nais  climb  and  know  it  not.” 

She  was  asked  to  explain  the  passage. 


After  some  hesitation  she  replied  ' 
that  it  must  be  something  high  that 
had  to  be  “climbed.”  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  dearth  of  appreciation 
resulting  from  a  non-acquaintance 
with  that  great  mass  of  biblical  lore 
which  was  needed  to  elucidate,  to 
glorify,  and  to  strengthen  those  few 
lines  of  modern  literature! 

Let  me  give  one  more  illustration: 

The  boy  of  seven  or  eight 
Building  years  delights  in  the  won- 
for  the  derful  deeds  of  Robin 
Future  Hood  and  his  merry  men 
clad  in  Lincoln  green.  He 
is  passing  through  the  period  of  hero- 
worship,  but  while  his  thoughts  seem 
to  be  centered  on  the  daring  deeds  of 
this  outlaw  band  he  is  unconsciously 
familiarizing  himself  with  early  Eng¬ 
lish  conditions,  social,  economic  and 
political.  When,  a  few  years  later, 
he  reads  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe,”  the  whole 
narrative,  setting  and  general  situa¬ 
tion  are  apperceived  and  intensified 
by  his  former  acquaintance  with  Robin 
Hood.  In  the  solid  subject  of  early 
English  history,  a  little  later,  he  easily 
grasps  the  resentment  of  the  nobles 
against  King  John.  He  sees  the 
necessity  of  the  great  Magna  Charta — 
that  foundation  stone  of  English 
representative  government  and  the 
rock  on  which  the  superstructure  of 
American  jurisdiction  has  been  reared. 
He  apperceives,  he  understands,  he 
has  a  vital  interest  in  his  American 
citizenship,  and  his  country  is  the 
better  for  his  intelligent  political 
influence. 

And  so  it  is  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge.  Our  per- 
Relating  sjiective,  our  sense  of 
New  to  Old  appreciation,  our  abil- 
Ideas  ity  to  grasp,  our  pdwer 

to  make  use  of  the  new, 
depend  uf)on  the  group  of  apperceiv- 
ing  ideas  furnished  by  what  we 
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already,  know.  Abstract  ideas  hav^e 
little  or  no  value  except  in  so  far  as 
we  relate  them  to  the  concrete. 
Pestalozzi  says:  “Perhaps  the  worst 
thing  an  evil  genius  has  presented 
this  age  is  ‘Knowledge  without  ability 
to  use  it.’  ’’ 

This,  then,  is  the  teacher’s  great 
problem:  To  understand  what  the 
apperceptive  base  of  the  student  is 
and  to  adapt  the  new  material  to  that 
base.  This  is  no  easy  task.  It  re¬ 
quires  first  of  all  a  keen  insight  into 
human  nature,  a  pedagogically  trained 
mind  and  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  each  student,  his  hopes,  his 
fears,  his  aspirations  and  his  limita¬ 
tions.  Unconsciously  through  un¬ 
restricted  conversation,  the  student 
will  reveal  himself  to  the  teacher 
much  more  clearly  than  in  stilted 
question  and  answer  or  set  exercises 
be  they  never  so  skilfully  planned. 
The  free,  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  student,  when  “off  his  guard,” 
so  to  speak,  will  furnish  the  key  by 
which  the  careful  teacher  will  unlock 
the  treasury  of  the  mind  and  uncover 
its  wealth  or  poverty. 

The  most  cordial  relationship,  then, 
between  teacher  and  student  is 
necessary  in  order  that  an  intimate 
friendship  may  result  which  will 
open  up  to  the  teacher  the  mind  of 
the  learner.  An  antagonism  will  shut 
tight  the  doors  of  communication, 
and  the  unhappy  teacher  will  have 
to  work  by  guess  or,  at  best,  in  a 
mechanical  manner  which  lacks  the 
personality  and  vitality  of  the  mutual, 
living  interest  which  the  cooperation 
between  instructor  and  student  de¬ 
mands. 

First,  let  the  teacher  know  his  sub¬ 
ject  throughly;  Second,  let  him  know  his 
students  super-thoroughly;  and,  third, 
let  him  prepare  his  presentation  in  a  log¬ 
ical  and  interesting;  manner.  Logical 


presentation  of  each  separate  lesson  | 
does  not  necessarily  cover  the  five  for-  I 
mal  steps  of  preparation,  presenta-  f 
tion,  'combination,  recapitulation  and  j 
application,  as  laid  down  by  the  |- 
Herbartians,  because  not  all  lessons 
will  adapt  themselves  to  this  total 
completeness;  but  logical  presenta¬ 
tion  must  at  least  relate  the  new  to 
the  old,  develop  it,  and  show  its  value. 
This  new  lesson,  when  so  treated, 
becomes  a  part  of  the  acquired  mental 
equipment  and  thus  furnishes  addi¬ 
tional  app>erceiving  ideas  with  which 
to  meet  each  succeeding  lesson. 

Careful  previews  of  work  to  come  t 
are  of  vital  imp>or-  ^ 
Previews  tance,  but  previews 

and  Socratic  must  be  a  means  to 
Questioning  an  end  and  not  the  I 
end  itself.  They  I 
should  show  the  relation  of  the  new 
to  the  old,  maintain  the  continuity  of  f 
thought,  intensify  interest  in  the  sub-  I 
ject  in  general,  but  they  should  not  i 
tell  it  all,  nor  go  into  details  which 
the  student  would  otherwise  find  out  ' 
for  himself.  We  are  all  delighted 
when  we  make  a  discovery.  Let  us  i 
not  sp>oil  the  student’s  pleasure  by 
revealing  to  him  in  advance  what  he 
ought  to  get  by  faithful  study  of  the 
assignment.  We  must  remember  that 
telling  is  not  teaching.  The  student 
must  himself  make  the  mental  effort 
if  he  is  to  enjoy  the  fruits  thereof. 
Knowledge  cannot  be  transmitted. 
The  pupil  must  work  it  out  for  him¬ 
self,  as  is  said  by  the  poet:  “What 
you  have  inherited  from  your  fathers, 
you  must  earn  again  in  order  to  pos¬ 
sess  it.” 

Occasionally  a  student  superficially 
assumes  to  know  a  subject  before  he 
studies  it.  Perhaps  a  wise  use  of  the 
Socratic  questioning  method  in  such 
a  case  will  reveal  to  him  more  effective¬ 
ly  than  anything  else  how  limited 
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his  understanding  of  the  matter  really 
is.  As  a  rule,  however,  Socratic 
questioning  tends  to  sarcasm  and 
should  not  be  indulged  in. 

How,  then,  shall  we  grasp  the  ap¬ 
perceptive  base  of  our  students?  My 
answer  is,  let  us  study  them  deeply, 
associate  with  them  freely,  if  possible 
know  their  home  environment,  and 
so  correlate  our  lives  with  theirs  as  to 
guide  their  steps,  fix  their  ideals  and 
think  their  thoughts,  ever  with  an 
upward  tendency. 

Time  forbids  any  further  discussion 
of  a  subject  almost  unlimited  in  its 
possibilities  and  fascinating  in  its 
interests. 

Second.  Correct  Habit  Forma¬ 
tion.  Professor  Bagley  says:  “One 
of  the  great  aims  of  education  is  to 
form  good  habits,  physically,  men¬ 
tally  and  morally."  He  also  says: 
“Moral  character  is  often  said  to  be 
a  bundle  of  habits.” 

Granting  the  truth  of  these  state¬ 
ments — and  they  are  so  well-known  as 
to  have  become  axiomatic — it  certain¬ 
ly  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  see  that  his 
students  form  correct  habits.  Not 
only  this,  but  that  they  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  whole  process  of  habit 
formation  and  that  they  grow'  into  a 
habit  of  forming  good  habits. 

The  late  Professor  James,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  said:  “Habit  is  the  enormous 
fly-wheel  of  society,  its  most  precious 
conservative  agent.” 

Professor  Bain  says:  “Without 

unbroken  advance  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  accumulation  of  the  ethical 
forces  possible,  and  to  make  this 
possible,  and  to  exercise  us  and  habitu¬ 
ate  us  in  it,  is  the  sovereign  blessing 
of  regular  work.” 

The  Duke  of,  Wellington  'said: 
“Habit  is  ten  times  nature.” 

Professor  Bagley  says:  “Not  only 
is  it  essential  that  pupils  b^  led  to 


form  useful  habits;  it  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  that  they  be  given  a  mastery 
of  the  method  of  habit  formation.” 

In  a  general,  vague  way,  probably 
even  the  most  thought- 
Mastering  less  student  w'ill  recog- 
Our  Destiny  nize  the  value  of  good 
habits,  but  something 
more  than  this  is  required.  It  is 
essential  that  he  be  trained  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  manner  correctly  to  under¬ 
stand  and  readily  to  apply  the  specific 
rules  by  which  he  may  acquire  de¬ 
sirable  habits.  Let  him  understand 
fully  that  physical,  intellectual,  moral 
and  spiritual  acquisitions  are  the 
result  of  definite  eflfort  according  to 
specified  rules.  It  is  a  comforting 
thought  in  the  midst  of  tw'entieth 
century  complexity  that  we  are  in 
large  measure  masters  of  our  ow'n 
destiny,  and  that  by  the  application 
of  a  few  definite  rules  we  may  make 
over,  so  to  speak,  that  part  of  our¬ 
selves  which  is  objectionable,  strength¬ 
ening  the  weak,  eliminating  the  un¬ 
desirable,  and  gradually  acquiring 
such  a  group  of  positive  qualities  that 
we  are  enabled  to  evolve  a  ijersonality 
which  shall  be  much  more  nearly 
w'hat  our  ideals  demand. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  careful 
discussion,  explanation  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  these  rules  may  occupy  the 
time  w'hich  would  otherwise  be  spent 
in  a  practical  presentation  of  a  lesson 
in  rapid  calculation,  commerce,  or 
stenography,  but  teacher  and  students 
alike  will  find  it  time  well  spent, 
because  habit  formation  is  funda¬ 
mental  and  the  success  with  which  it 
will  function  in  all  future  work  w'ill  be 
highly  gratifying,  much  more  than 
atoning  for  the  initial  loss  of  time. 

Let  the  students  understand  that 
habit  has  a  psychological  element, 
in  that  once  the  habit  is  formed, 
d^sirabb  activities  may  take  place 
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with  little  or  no  prompting  of  the 
will.  Habit  thus  becomes  a  great 
economizer  of  volitional  energy  and  a 
vast  time-saver  because  deliberation 
is  practically  eliminated.  Let  them 
also  understand  that  habit  has  a 
physiological  element  as  shown  in 
the  actual  modification  of  the  nerve 
Structures. 

Next,  as  to  the  law  of  habit-form¬ 
ing:  To  be  successful, 
Motivation  there  must  first  of  all 
be  motivation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bagley  again  says:  “The  atti¬ 
tude  which  one  takes  toward  the 
habit  to  be  formed  is  a  fundamental 
factor  in  the  efficiency  of  the  habit¬ 
forming  process.”  It  is  nearly  im¬ 
possible  to  force  a  habit  up>on  a 
person.  Unless  he  has  a  motive  for 
forming  the  new  habit,  he  will  scarcely 
acquire  it.  The  tactful  teacher  will 
surely  find  some  motive  with  which 
to  inspire  the  student.  If  the  abstract 
“Good”  is  not  a  sufficient  inducement, 
one  can  usually  suggest  some  more 
ulterior  motive — the  ability  to  earn 
more  money,  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
larity — or  something  which  will  serve 
to  prompt  him  to  activity  and  thus 
produce  the  desired  result. 

Next,  let  him  fully  grasp  the  neces¬ 
sity  and  method  ’  of 
Attention  focalization  of  con- 
and  sciousness  upon  the 

Regularity  movements  to  be  made 
automatic;  in  other 
words,  show  him  plainly  the  thing  to 
be  done  and  how  to  do  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  step  is  to  impress  him  with 
the  importance  of  attentive,  regular 
repetition.  The  attention  is  of  prime 
value.  Repetition  is  essential;  and 
regularity  is  of  far  greater  importance 
than  frequency.  Good  habits  are 
not  formed  except  by  attentively  and 
regularly  doing  the  desired  thing 
again  and  again.  Then  let  no  inter¬ 


ruption  destroy  the  process  so  well 
under  way.  • 

These  rules  apply  to  habits  in  gen¬ 
eral,  of  mechanical 
The  Plateau  of  skill,  of  desirable 
Discouragement  conduct — of  all 
mental  growth. 
They  are  worth  the  time  of  both  the 
teacher  and  the  student.  To  get 
the  right  start  is  the  great  essential; 
then  continue.  Let  no  bad  habits 
creep  in  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
activity.  Particularly  in  habits  re¬ 
quiring  manual  skill  and  speed,  such 
as  telegraphy  and  typewriting,  though 
the  student  appears  to  be  doing  his 
best,  there  comes  a  time  when  he 
seems  to  make  no  progress.  This  is 
discouraging,  but  he  should  be  buoyed 
up  and  shown  that  these  experience^ 
are  common  to  all  and  will  eventually 
be  overcome.  A  line  showing  his 
progress  will  probably  rise  rapidly 
while  he  acquires  the  beginning  of 
a  new’  art,  then  more  slowly  as  the 
work  becomes  more  difficult,  and  then 
perhaps  he  seems  to  cease  to  progress 
for  some  time.  Psychologically,  he  has 
reached  a  “plateau”  in  his  “practice 
curve;”  practically,  he  has  reached  a 
time  of  dicouragement.  Now  he 
needs  cheering,  stimulating  and  in¬ 
spiring,  when  the  curve  will  again 
leap  upward  and,  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions,  continue  until  it  reaches  the 
point  of  maximum  efficiency.  Several 
plateaus  may  have  to  be  passed,  but 
always  there  is  hope  until  he  has 
reached  a  point  which  breaks  a  world 
record. 

Habit-forming  is  a  subject  so  big 
I  have  hardly  touched  it,  but  it  is 
one  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  in  our 
daily,  work  with  our  pupils. 

Third.  The  final  problem  to  which 
I  wish  briefly  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  of  the  Proper  Division  op  the 
Teacher’s  Time  for  the  Best  Good 
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OF  School  AND  Community.  No  longer 
is  the  teacher  considered  a  success 
who  allows  the  walls  of  the  school 
to  circumscribe  his  activities.  The 
mere  bookworm  has  ceased  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  vastly  superior  person. 
The  teacher  of  to-day  must  primarily 
be,  to  use  the  common  vernacular, 
a  “mixer.”  A  good  teacher,  of  course, 
he  must  be,  but  that  like  any  other 
trade  or  profession  must  not  exclusive¬ 
ly  occupy  his  time.  Eight  hours 
for  rest,  eight  hours  for  one’s  voca¬ 
tion,  and  eight  hours  for  community 
service,  general  activities  and  relaxa¬ 
tion  is  now  considered  but  a  reason¬ 
able  division  of  time.  Activ’e  citizen¬ 
ship,  interest  in  social,  religious,  civic 
and  political  activities  make  up  a 
large  part  of  the  program  of  to-day’s 
citizen-teacher.  His  life  is  big  and 
broad  and  comprehensive.  He  is  act¬ 
ively  engaged  in  all  good  community  en¬ 
terprises — one  of  the 
The  Citizen-  recognized  leaders,  in 
Teacher  fact — and  his  par¬ 

ticipation  in  every¬ 
thing  in  common  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  removes  from  him  the  last  vestige 
of  stilted,  pedantic  reserve.  He  is 
one  of  the  many,  their  needs,  their 
aims,  their  aspirations  are  his.  The 
community  forgets  him  as  a  teacher 
in  their  appreciation  of  him  as  a 
sympathetic,  helpful,  practical,  won¬ 
derfully  human  friend  and  neighbor, 
striving  to  make  this  world  a  happier, 
cleaner,  safer,  more  wholesome  place 
in  which  to  live.  Broken  down  are 
all  the  old  false  barriers  which  so 
completely  shut  off  the  secluded  book¬ 
worm  of  the  past.  He  is  accessible 
to  all,  and  his  fine  personality  makes 
him  a  congenial  friend.  Then,  and 
then  only,  can  he  give  his  best  service 
as  a  teacher.  Ceasing  to  pose  as  a 
w'ise  man,  relaxing  to  enjoy  life  in 
common  with  others,  an  active,  in¬ 


terested  and  interesting  citizen,  he 
becomes  the  power  for  good  which  he 
is  destined  to  be.  He  has  chosen  to 
“live  in  his  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  be  a  friend  to  man”  and 
thus  he  comes  in  daily  contact  with 
all  the  varied  interests,  needs  and 
demands  of  a  complex  civilization 
and  is  vastly  more  the  true  teacher 
and  the  wise  leader  than  if  he  had 
secluded  himself  in  his  schoolroom  or 
his  library  and  selfishly  increased  his 
erudition. 

Service  is  the  watchword  of  the  day. 
And  this  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  everyday  life.  He  who  serves 
does  not  stand  aloof,  condescendingly 
handing  down  choice  words  of  wisdom; 
he  mingles  in  common  with  the  great, 
busy  world  all  about  him,  in  its  en¬ 
joyments,  its  struggles,  its  frequent 
failures  and  its  final  glorious  successes. 
He  “rejoices  with  those  who  do  re¬ 
joice  and  weeps  with  those  who 
weep.” 

None  of  us  can  thus  serve  our  age 
and  community  unless 
Bigger  we  learn  so  judiciously 

than  Four  to  divide  our  time  that 
Walls  a  reasonable  margin  is 

left  for  such  activities. 
If  teachers  were  forbidden  to  use 
more  than  the  minimum  amount  of 
red  ink,  if  they  were  constantly  urged 
to  find  ways  to  eliminate  painstaking, 
technical,  time-wasting  drudgery  over 
multitudinous  exercises  handed  in  by 
students,  perhaps  they  would  have 
some  vitality  left  with  which  to  con¬ 
front  the  real  world  beyond  the  nar¬ 
row  confines  of  the  schoolroom. 
With  a  well-adjusted  perspjective  they 
would  cease  to  make  mountains  out 
of  the  molehills  of  students’  errors 
and  have  time  and  energy  for  the 
living  of  such  a  life  that  not  only 
their  students  but  all  others  would 
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emulate,  finding  it  an  inspiration  grow  richer  and  better,  more  truly 
and  admitting  it  a  success.  like  that  of  the  Great  Teacher  who 

Friends,  ought  w'e  not  so  to  divide  not  only  taught,  but  who  also  “went 
and  direct  our  energies  that  the  about  doing  good?” 
drudgery  of  the  schoolroom  will  -Think  truly,  and  thy  thousbU  •b>ll  tb«  woria'a famin* 
cease  to  monopolize  our  entire  time  Spnak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thin*  ahall  bo  a  fruitful 
and  strength  that  our  lives  may  Live  truly,  and  thy  life  ehall  be  a  sreat  and  noble  creed.** 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Shorthand  and  Typing  Round  Table 

State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 

Reported  by  Miss  Ethel  E.  Rough 


''  I  'HE  Shorthand  and  Typing  De- 
partments  of  the  Whitewater  State 
Normal  School  held  two  round  table 
meetings  on  Monday  afternoon  and 
evening,  July  26,  which  were  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  all  who  attended. 
At  the  afternoon  meetings  three 
subjects  were  taken  up,  “The  Stand¬ 
ardized  Requirements  for  Shorthand 
Course,”  “The  Requirements  for 
Success  in  Stenography,”  and  “Accu¬ 
racy  in  Typing.”  Miss  Irene  Cash, 
who  is  teaching  in  the  Madison 
High  School  this  year,  led  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  standard  requirements 
for  the  shorthand  course.  She  com¬ 
pared  the  results  which  were  obtained 
by  Miss  Ina  Thomas  in  her  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Standardized  Transcript, 
as  published  in  the  December,  1919, 
Gregg  Writer,  with  her  own  observa¬ 
tions,  and  a  round  table  discussion  of 
the  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation  followed.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  a  require¬ 
ment  for  graduation  from  the  two- 
year  high  school  course  should  have  as 
a  minimum  the  passing  of  a  five-min¬ 
ute  80-word  dictation  test,. based  upon 
business  letters  transcribed  95  per 
cent  perfect  at  the  rate  of  14  w’ords 
per  minute.  This  topic  called  forth  ac¬ 
tive  and  interested  general  discussion. 


Miss  Freda  Dietzler  led  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  requirements  for  success 
in  stenography.  Miss  Dietzler  has 
had  a  number  of  years’  experience 
in  bank  work,  and  her  observations 
were  drawn  from  experience  with  a 
large  number  of  stenographers.  In 
a  v’ery  original  way,  Miss  Dietzler 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  prompt¬ 
ness,  carefulness,  aim,  and  constant 
study.  It  was  her  opinion  that  the 
unsuccessful  stenographer  is  the  one 
who  does  not  concentrate  upon  her 
work,  but  permits  thoughts  of  outside 
activities  to  distract  her  attention 
during  office  hours. 

The  last  topic,  “Accuracy  in  Typ¬ 
ing,”  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Morton 
Lee,  who  reviewed  the  paper  given 
by  Miss  Jane  Clem  at  the  Chicago 
convention  and  compared  these  ob¬ 
servations  with  his  own  experience 
gained  in  the  schoolroom  and  army 
clerical  work.  Mr.  Lee  emphasized 
the  fact  that  speed  was  the  result 
of  accuracy.  In  speaking  of  stroke 
intensity  he  said  the  ability  to  write 
two-letter  words  at  the  rate  of  120 
words  a  minute  was  equivalent  to 
writing  three-letter  words  at  the  rate 
of  90  a  minute,  four-letter  words  at 
72,  five-letter  words  at  60,  and  six- 
letter  words  at  51  words  a  minute. 
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The  meeting  Monday  evening  was 
in  two  parts.  Professor  Edward  Hall 
Gardner,  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  who  was  the  guest  of  the  de¬ 
partments  for  the  evening,  discussed 
the  subject,  “Mechanics  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Letter,”  illustrating  his  talk 
with  lantern  slides.  Professor  Gard¬ 
ner  has  v,’ritten  the  text  book,  “Effec¬ 
tive  Business  Letters,"  and  compiled 
the  dictation  book,  “Constructive 
Dictation,”  which  has  given  him  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  hundreds  of  effect¬ 
ive  business  letters.  Mr.  Gardner 
said  that  usage  makes  various  forms  of 
letters  acceptable,  though  some  are 
preferable  to  others.  The  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  forms  w'ere  the  standard 
conventional  single-  or  double-spaced, 
indented  letters,  and  the  block  letter 
with  centered  complimentary  closing. 
The  entirely  blocked  and  “drop-line” 
letters  were  the  more  unusual  forms. 
An  interesting  round  table  discussion 
followed. 

The  latter  part  of  the  program  was 
given  over  to  the  presentation  of  the 
Remington  Typewriter  Educational 
Film  on  “The  History  of  the  TyF)e- 
writer.”  These  pictures  show  the 
development  of  the  typewriter  from 
its  earliest  stages  to  the  completion 
of  the  intricate  modern  machine. 

♦  ♦  « 

Teachers  who  are  planning  to  have 
their  students  benefit  by  participation 
in  the  Competent  Typist  Contest  this 
year  should  be  sure  to  secure  the 
October  Gregg  Writer  for  the  additional 
instructions  it  contains.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  rules  governing  the  Annual 
O.  G.  A.  Contest  will  be  made  in  the 
November  Gregg  Writer.  These  con¬ 
tests  are  protluctive  of  remarkable  in¬ 
crease  in  interest  and  growth  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  all  classwork. 


Shorthand  ‘  ‘  Spelling  Matches  ’  ’ 

FIND  spelling  matches  a  great  im¬ 
petus  to  the  students’  mastery  of  the 
wordsigns.  The  students  are  divided 
into  odd  and  even  numbers  and  take 
their  places  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  room  just  as  in  a  regular  spell¬ 
ing  match.  The  competition  and 
interest  is  always  intense. — Eva  Hunt, 
Sterling  Township  High  School,  Ster¬ 
ling,  Illinois. 

♦  ♦  + 

Speed  Work  for  the  Beginner 

HE  beginner  is  often  discouraged 
with  his  ability  to  handle  shorthand 
because  the  theory  he  must  learn  seems 
to  overbalance  the  more  intesesting 
phases  of  the  work.  But  speed  may 
be  introduced  from  the  beginning, 
bringing  in  a  surprisingly  great  inter¬ 
est,  besides  gaining  the  end  in  view. 

When  the  student  has  completed  the 
words  of  each  lesson  and  comes  to  the 
reading  and  writing  exercises,  he  is 
required  to  read  them  rapidly,  and, 
besides,  take  them  from  dictation  at 
not  less  than  100  words  a  minute. 
Then,  as  he  advances  further  in  the 
manual,  business  letters  involving  the 
principles  of  each  lesson  are  mimeo¬ 
graphed  in  shorthand.  These  he  is 
required  to  read  rapidly,  and  then 
they  are  dictated  to  him  until  he  can 
attain  the  £peed  mark.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  speed  is  attained  upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  manual,  the  student  is 
interested  in  the  “make-up”  and  his 
ability  to  take  letters;  he  has  learned 
to  apply  theory  on  new  w’ords,  and  he 
has  a  larger  working  vocabulary. — 
Merle  D.  Allen,  Owatonna  High  School, 
Owatonna,  Minnesota. 


Notes  on  Lessons  in 


By  William 

The  Downward 

THEORY 


I. — Recapitulation 


U. — Consonants 

P,  B,  F,  V;  Ch,  J,  Sh  are  written  downward. 

III. — Joined  Signs 

(a)  The  base  of  the  first  consonant  of  a  word  rests  on  the  line  of 
writing. 

(b)  Fr,  fl,  vr,  vl,  pr,  pi,  br,  bl  are  written  without  forming  an  angle. 

(c)  The  circle  may  assume  the  form  of  a  loop  where  more  con¬ 
venient. 


(d)  ^tween  an  oblique  curve  and  a  straight  line,  the  circle  is 
placed  oh  the  outside. 
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Gregg  Shorthand — No.  II 

Wheatcroft 

Characters 


BLACKBOARD  SKF:TCH 


l/^p 

■|)f 

/ 

y 

/^(t)ch 

f  hd 

/ 

bf 

y^(fl)Re 

/ 

ija 

v^Ae 

ff 

\h 

y 

^j/sh 

sh6 

/ 

(a)  nap  ') 

vain 

mallet  - fQ— 


(/*) 


j  2 

fail  e=>- 

^  / 


fresh,  _ 7^  flesh,  <i. _ ^  flash, 

fret,  fleet,  flap 

CL» -  nrim.  -  brim. 


brim, 

Irlame. 


-^P  navy,  chat, 

shake,  •- — lash. 


pat.  bat, 

^  tiff,  pan. 


]  Dav> 

^  pen. 
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Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand — No.  II 

By  William  Wheatcroft — The  Downward  Consonants 
OBSERVATIONS 

I.  Comparatively  little  new  matter  is  introduced  in  this  lesson,  therefore 
ample  practice  should  be  given  on  the  work  of  the  first  lesson: — 


(o)  Drills  I  to  7  practiced 
{b)  Wordsigns  in  groups 

(c)  Phrases  in  groups 

(d)  Then  give  the  following  dictation: 


in  all  about  15  minutes. 


1.  Our  team  would  not  train  at  the  hamlet. 

2.  I  cannot  meet  Harry  Day  at  the  lake. 

3.  He  read  the  tale  in  a  day. 

4.  The  gale  may  delay  the  game  an  hour. 

5.  Ellen  would  trim  the  hat. 

6.  Kate  can  get  a  meal  in  the  train. 


Write  key  on  B.  B.  Go  round  class  while  students  are  correcting  their 
own  work  and  comment  on  errors.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  have  a  book  in  which 
to  keep  a  list  of  general  mistakes  made  from  time  to  time,  and  regularly  review 
these  errors  by  dictating  them.  , 

II.  Continue  to  dissect  words  for  the  necessary  sounds,  as  in  the  first 
lesson.  The  sounds  of  ch  and  sh  should  have  sp>ecial  attention. 

Note  that  p  and  b  curve  most  towards  the  end,  w'hereas  /  and  v  have  the 
greatest  curvature  at  the  beginning.  This  “hump,”  like  that  of  k,  g,  r,  I,  is 
characteristic  of  correctly-written  Gregg  Shorthand.  As  p  and  /  when  com¬ 
bined  form  a  small  ellipse,  and  b  and  v  a  large  one,  P  and  /  inverted  w'ill  give 
/  and  p,  and  b  and  r  will  give  v  and  b.  Drill  1,  page  25.  Slope  and  straightness 
of  sh,  ch,  j,  which  incline  less  than  /,  d,  must  be  maintained. 

III.  (a)  The  line  of  writing,  real  or  imaginary,  is  for  the  purpose  of  main¬ 
taining  uniformity.  (Note  there  is  one  exception  to  this  rule:  S  before  down- 
strokes.]  If  ruled  lines  are  used,  N  and  M  start  a  little  above  the  line  for  the 
sake  of  clearness. 

(6)  These  blends  are  of  frec^uent  occurrence  and  plenty  of  practice  in 
them  is  required.  PropKjrtion  is  important.  Plate  11  gives  ample  material 
for  anticipating  and  overcoming  difficulties.  Drills  2  and  3  to  be  practiced. 

The  forms  kp,  kb,  gp,  gb,  need  ample  practice. 

W'hen  a  circle  is  placed  between  repeated  strokes,  the  distinctive  form  and 
slope  of  the  separate  signs  must  be  kept. 

(c)  This  is  common  sense,  and  anything  in  a  system  of  shorthand  opposed 
to  common  sense  finds  no  place  in  practice.  Plate  14,  Drill  8. 

(d)  It  should  be  observed  that  this  rule  anticipates  the  representation  of 
such  words  as  pert,  barn,  pared,  bird,  barter,  and  is  therefore  most  important; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  strokes  are  more  legibly  written  when  this  rule  is  follow’ed. 
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Problems  in  Shorthand  Work 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City 

By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Fowler,  Chairman  of  the  Shorthand  Department  at 
the  Brunswick  High  School 


^PHE  acid  test  of  advanced  short- 
^  hand  is  the  transcript,  and  herein 
lies  the  great  problem  of  the  teacher. 
She  is  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  getting  a  perfect  transcript — one 
which  can  be  signed  and  sent  out  in 
the  mail.  It  follows  that  her  diffi¬ 
culties  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
teacher  of  most  other  subjects,  where 
work  which  is  relatively  good  may  be 
accepted.  And  to  cap  the  climax, 
her  problem  is  not  one  of  shorthand  as 
such.  It  must  be  charged  where  it 
rightfully  belongs,  and  this,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  the  following: 

1.  Lack  of  general  knowledge 

2.  A  limited  vocabulary 

3.  Incorrect  punctuation 

4.  Inability  to  get  the  gist  of  a 

letter  or  an  article. 

The  first  gradually  takes  care  of 
itself  with  age  and  experience.  The 


second  may  be  accelerated  by  having 
the  student  look  up  the  meaning  of 
words  occurring  in  the  dictation  work, 
by  asking  for  synonyms,  and  by 
having  the  student  incorporate  these 
words  in  original  sentences.  The 
third  really  hinges  on  the  fourth. 
Since  punctuation  is  used  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  clear  the 
written  sentence,  it  naturally  follows 
that  if  the  matter  is  understood,  the 
punctuation  will  take  care  of  itself. 
However,  I  think  it  well  to  stress 
punctuation,  and  to  this  end  I  have 
found  it  helpful  to  dictate  a  selected 
sentence  each  day  and  have  it  tran¬ 
scribed  and  handed  in  on  little  slips  of 
pap>er  and  marked  for  punctuation. 
For  the  fourth  and  greatest,  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  except  the  suggestion 
that  the  student  be  called  upon,  from 
time  to  time,  to  give  orally,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  main  idea  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  matter  dictated. 


Comparative  Efficiency  of  State  Schools 

According  to  Russel  Sage  Foundation 


Montana  has  the  best  all-round 
public  school  system  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  in  the 
announcement  of  the  results  of 
a  comparative  study  of  state  school 
systems.  Second  place  is  assigned 
to  the  schools  of  California;  third 
place  to  Arizona;  fourth  to  New 
i  Jersey,  and  fifth  to  Washington. 
I  New  York  State  is  thirteenth,  while 
South  Carolina  is  at  the  bottom. 


Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director  of 
the  department,  is  the  author  of  the 
report,  which  is  entitled  “An  Index 
Number  for  State  School  Systems.” 
He  found  the  efficiency  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  school  system  had  doubled  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  having  had  an  index 
rating  of  26  in  1870  and  52  in 
1920.  This  means  the  school  system 
to-day  is  only  52  per  cent  effective. 

The  West  has  been  coming  up 
•  educationally  during  the  last  thirty 
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years,  the  report  shows,  while  the 
East  has  been  going  down.  Utah 
has  made  the  greatest  gain,  while  to 
Maryland  is  attributed  the  greatest 
falling  off  in  relative  standing.  In 
the  East,  New  Jersey  is  the  only  state 
that  has  gained,  w'hile  in  the  VV^est 
California  has  the  best  average  high 
record. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  by  the 
author  of  the  report 
Territories  that  the  school  sys- 

Excell  terns  of  the  United 

Many  States  States'  territorial 

possessions,  such  as 
Hawaii,  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Porto  Rico,  have  higher  ratings 
than  those  of  many  of  the 
forty-eight  states.  The  Hawaiian  sys¬ 
tem  is  reported  better  than  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  American  states, 
while  ten  Southern  states  have  records 
poorer  than  that  of  Porto  Rico. 

In  working  out  the  educational 

measurement,  the  Foundation  takes 
the  official  data  showing  the  number 
of  children  attending  school,  the 
amount  of  training  they  obtain,  the 
progress  they  make,  the  amounts 
expended  for  buildings  and  supplies, 
the  salaries  paid  their  teachers, 
and  other  similar  items,  and  com¬ 
bines  these  factors  into  a  single  index 
number  which  shows  the  general 
standing  or  efficiency.  The  method 
resembles  that  used  by  the  Federal 
(iovernment  in  indexing  the  cost  of 
living  and  prices  for  commodities. 

All  the  results,  the  Foundation  says, 
are  computed  from  data  furnished 
by  the  states  themselves  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

The  standing  of  the  forty-eight  states, 
the  District  of  Colum- 
Latest  bia,  and  the  three  terri- 

Educational  torial  possessions  is 
Index  shown,  in  the  follow- 

Numbers  ing  table: 


1.  Montana . 75.8  27.  Kansas _ 55.2 

2.  California . 71.2  28.  Canal  Zone, ...55.1 

3.  Arizona . 66.2  29.  So.  Dakota  . ..55.0 

4.  New  Jer8ey....65.9  30.  N. Hampshire  54.4 

5.  Dist.  of  Col. .  64. 3  31.  N.  Mexico . 53.0 

6.  Washington  ..63.7  32.  Vermont . 51.5 

7.  Iowa . 61.9  33.  Wisconsin . 51.3 

8.  Utah . 61.4  34. 'Missouri . 49.6 

9.  Mass’etts . 61.0  35.  Maine . 47.4 

10.  Michigan _ 60.1  36.  Oklahoma . 44.4 

11.  Connecticut  . 59. 8  37.  Maryland _ 43.2 

12.  Ohio . . . 59.7  38.  Delaware _ 42.3 

13.  New  York _ 59.4  39.  Texas . 41.1 

14.  Colorado . 59.2  40.  Florida . 37.8 

15.  No.  Dakota  59.1  41.  West  Virginia37.7 

16.  Nevada. . 59.0  42.  Porto  Rico  ...35.8 

17.  Indiana . 58.9  43.  Virginia . „.35.3 

18.  Idaho. . 58.6  44.  Tennessee _ 35.1 

19.  Minnesota  ....58.4  45.  Kentucky . 35.0 

20.  Oregon _ 57.8  46.  Louisiana . 33.9 

21.  Pennsylvania57.7  47.  Georgia . 32.6 

22.  Nebraska _ 57.1  48.  No.  Carolina. .30.6 

23.  Hawaii . 57.0  49.  Alabama . 30.6 

24.  Illinois _ ....56.8  ^  50.  Arkansas . 30.3 

25.  Wyoming . 56.7'  51.  Mississippi  ...30.0 

26.  Rhode  Island  56.3  52.  So.  Carolina.. 29.4 

Figures  also  are  given  to  show  the  rela¬ 
tive  standing  of  school  systems  of  the 
states  and  possessions  in  1890,  1900, 
1910,  1916,  and  1918.  California  has  al¬ 
ways  been  at  or  near  the  top,  while  the 
two  Carolinas  have  been  at  or  near 
the  bottom.  Every  New'  England 
state  is  shown  to  be  losing  ground, 
while  every  state  in  the  Far  VV^est  has 
gained.  Iowa  has  far  outstrippied 
Illinois,  and  North  Dakota  has  gone 
rapidly  forward.  Nebraska  has  gone 
forw'ard  and  Kansas  backward. 

The  increase  in  the  attendance  in 
high  schools  is  the 
High  Schools  most  notable  ed- 

Make  Notable  ucational  change 

Gains  in  fifty  years.  The 

enrollment  in  high 
schools  now  is  100  times  as  great  as 
in  1870.  The  number  then  was  19,000 
and  now  it  is  nearly  2,000,000.  The 
new  pupils  have  been  mostly  girls. 

Teachers’  salaries  are  shown  to 
continue  to  be  very  low  in  all  the 
states.  The  lowest  average  salary  is 
$25  a  month  for  North  Carolina, 
while  the  highest  is  $88  in  California, 
being  based  on  a  year  of  twelve 
months. 
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CONVENTION  ANNOUNCEMENT^ 

From  the  Various  Teachers  Associations 


The  New  England  High  School 
Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
Saturday,  November  6,  1920,  in 

Bates  Hall,  Northeastern  College, 
316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  Bates  Hall  is  an  ideal 
location  for  the  Convention,  being 
well-equipped  in  every  way  to  take 
care  of  a  large  number  of  people  com¬ 
fortably  and  may  be  easily  reached 
from  all  parts  of  Boston.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  good  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged,  covering  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  all  commercial  teachers, 
(i.  L.  Hoffacker,  President,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  are  making  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  to  take  care  of  the  large  number 
of  teachers  expected  to  attend. 

AAA 

State  Teachers’  Associations  will 
hold  the  following  meetings: 

Ociober  6-9,  Verir.ont  Teachers’  Association, 
Burlington 

October  19,  Bay  Section,  California  Teachers’ 
Association,  Oakland — Supt.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
Berkeley,  President 

Ociober  19,  Central  Coast  Section.  California 
Teachers’  Association,  Santa  Cruz — Prin. 
R.  P.  Leland,  San  Jose,  President 
October  21,  22,  New  Hampshire  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Laconia 

October  27-29,  Maine  Teachers’  Association, 
Bangor 

October  29,  29,  Rhode  Island  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Providence 

November  2-5,  Colorado  Education  Association, 
Grand  Junction;  November  4-6,  Pueblo  and 
Denver — H.  B.  Smith,  executive  secretary, 
532  Commonwealth  Bldg.,  Denver 
Oecember  27-30  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  Harrisburg 

AAA 

Secretaries  of  the  various  teachers’ 
associations  throughout  the  country 
are  requested  to  send  us  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  meetings,  and  any  other  in¬ 
formation  of  interest  to  the  profession, 
well  in  advance  of  the  date  of  conven¬ 


tions,  so  that  publicity  can  be  given 
in  time  to  prove  effective.  A  roster 
of  association  officers  is  being  prepared 
to  be  kept  on  file  at  our  publication 
office  for  reference  in  handling  in¬ 
quiries  from  our  readers,  .Will  you 
let  us  have  the  data  for  your  organ¬ 
ization? 

AAA 

If  you  are  interested  in  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  National  Shorthand  Re¬ 
porters’  Convention  at  Denver  this 
summer,  you  will  find  the  report  in 
the  October  Gregg  Writer. 

AAA 

The  proposed  twenty-four  hour 
school,  the  proposed  teachers’  college, 
normal  school  extension  service,  the 
present  educational  crisis,  and  the 
teacher  shortage,  are  among  the 
topics  to  be  taken  up  at  the  annual 
assembly  of  superintendents  at  Glen- 
wood  Mission  Inn,  Riverside,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  the  week  of  October  4. 

AAA 

A  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Busi¬ 
ness  Educators’  Association  is  to  be 
held  at  Hartford,  Saturday,  October  30. 
Special  consideration  is  to  be  given  at 
this  meeting  to  office  practice,  the 
transition  from  theory  to  dictation 
in  shorthand,  and  the  development  of 
accuracy  in  typewriting.  Those  in¬ 
terested  can  secure  information  from 
Mr.  L.  B.  Matthias,  Principal,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut,  High  School. 

AAA 

An  interesting  series  of  articles  on 
"Making  Your  Shorthand  Effective,’’ 
by  Charles  Lee  Swem,  personal  ste¬ 
nographer  to  the  President,  has  been 
secured  for  the  Gregg  Writer  this  year. 
The  first  of  the  series.  The  Importance 
of  the  First  Principles,  appeared  in  the 
^ptember  issue  of  that  magazine. 
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gDlTORIAL  COMMENT  O 

On  Sundry  Topics 


To  Think  or  Not  to  Think 

N  THE  preface  of  a  most  excellent 
book  dealing  with  commercial 
education  and  its  problems  that  we 
read  a  short  time  ago,  this  statement 
is  made:  “Throughout  the  book  will 
appear  the  conviction  of  the  author 
that  readjustment  of  organization 
and  methods,  changes  of  direction, 
and  expansion  of  our  conception  of  the 
province  and  purposes  of  commercial 
education  are  imperatively  needed.” 

Recently,  while  discussing  the  work 
of  commercial  teachers  and  the  prob¬ 
able  future  needs  and  developments 
of  education  in  this  field,  one  of  the 
leading  teachers  of  the  country  re¬ 
marked:  “These  things  must  be 
recognized  and  met,  if  not  by  teachers 
now  in  service  then  by  new'  ones  who 
will  come  into  the  profession,  or  even¬ 
tually  by  others  on  the  outside,  to  the 
everlasting  discredit  of  shorthand 
and  commercial  teachers.” 

From  yet  another  source  and  direc¬ 
tion  comes  the  stinging  imi)eachment, 
“You  are  more  likely  to  get  a  new  idea 
and  progressive  developments  from 
a  beginning  teacher  or  from  someone 
whose  experience  has  been  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  different  direction  than  from 
those  who  are  already  looked  upon  as 
the  leaders  in  this  work.” 

All  this  comment  centers  around  the 
idea  that  conditions  in  our  department 
of  education  are  far  from  satisfactory 
to  teachers  of  clear  vision  and  sound 
understanding;  that  aims  and  methods 
are  a  long  way  from  full  deveilopment 
and  suitable  standardization;  that 
conditions  are  not  stable  but  constant¬ 
ly  changing. 

Properly  the  commercial  teacher 


should  stand  as  the  sp>ecialist  of  com¬ 
merce;  the  laboratory  w'orker  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  the  creator  of  new'  ideas  and  devel¬ 
oper  of  new  and  better  methods,  both 
of  teaching  and  of  business  op>eration. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  correctness  and  propriety 
of  this  statement  of  the  function  of 
the  business  teacher  and  the  business 
school.  But  how'  does  the  teacher 
and  the  school  measure  up  to  the 
responsibilities  and  privileges  of  the 
place? 

We  do  not  answer. 

In  the  many  years  during  which  we 
have  been  devoted  to  this  great  work 
much  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  enthusiastic  and  faithful  efforts 
of  commercial  teachers;  these  teachers 
are  entitled  to  great  credit,  and  we 
share  with  them  in  what  we  consider 
a  just  pride  in  the  record  of  our  branch 
of  the  teaching  profession.  Moreover, 
our  appreciation  of  our  own  short¬ 
comings  and  deficiencies  is  too  keen 
to  enable  us  to  assume  an  attitude 
of  criticism  of  those  we  arc  proud 
to  have  as  our  associates. 

-  But  outstanding  and  inescapable 
is  the  fact  that  upon  all  of  us  rests  the 
duty  and  necessity  of  applying  to 
present  and  future  demands  of  our 
work  the  clearest  and  most  concen¬ 
trated  thought  of  which  we  may  be 
individually  and  collectively  capable. 
Tradition  has  been  the  bugbear  of 
commercial  education  in  the  past — 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  w'ay  of  progress  longer.  What 
has  been  done  is  not  necessarily  right 
or  best  because  of  that  fact.  What 
has  not  been  done  is  not  necessarily 
right  or  best  because  of  that.  “To 
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On  Sundry  Topics 


think”  and  make  progress,  or  ‘‘not 
to  think”  and  lose  the  position  of 
guidance  that  belongs  to  the  teacher, 
is  the  choice  that  is  given  us  to-day. 

•*•  + 

Our  Program 

TN  THIS  number  we  present  a  dis- 

cussion  of  the  place,  purpose,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  J UNioR  High  School, 
as  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  the  work  of  this  important  de¬ 
partment  of  our  school  organization 
that  we  expect  to  publish  as  space 
and  material  available  permit.  Short¬ 
hand  teachers  are  vitally  concerned 
in  the  developments  in  this  field  and 
should  avail  themselv^es  of  every 
opportunity  to  improve  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  purposes  and  problems 
of  the  schools  and  to  get  ideas  ap¬ 
plicable  to  them.  We  may  well  rate 
the  junior  high  school  one  of  oyr 
most  important  subjects  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  worthy  of  the  continued  and 
systematic  study  we  plan  to  give  it. 

Our  program  contemplates  the 
systematic  study  of  various  phases 
and  aspects  of  our  work,  which  we 
outline  here  in  part,  with  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  our  readers  to  submit  sugges¬ 
tions  and  contributions  whenever  and 
to  whatever  extent  they  may  find  it 
pK)ssible.  The  chief  business  of  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  is  to 
provide  a  forum  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  information  of  interest  to 
teachers,  and  we  shall  welcome  ex¬ 
pressions  of  opinion,  discussions  of 
articles  that  are  published,  and  formal 
articles  offered  for  publication. 

Curricula  and  Courses  of  Study 
will  be  given  much  attention.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 


regarding  the  subject  matter  of  our 
commercial  courses  and  methods  of 
presenting  it,  but  the  conferences  and 
conventions  that  heretofore  have 
provided  the  principal  media  for  the 
dissemination  of  professional  material 
have  been  altogether  inadequate.  We 
believe  that  the  wider  distribution 
of  ideas  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish 
through  the  columns  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  will  very'  quickly 
be  reflected  in  marked  progress  toward 
standardization  of  courses  and  meth¬ 
ods,  and,  in  general,  substantially 
improve  the  results. 

The  Training  of  Teachers  has 
been  and  remains  the  most  important 
element  of  commercial  education. 
We  hope  to  deal  with  this  in  a  con¬ 
structive  w'ay,  not  only  placing  before 
you  the  thoughts  of  leading  teachers 
as  to  the  proper  nature  and  scope  of 
.training,  but  information  regarding 
facilities  available  to  those  desiring 
to  secure  initial  or  additional  training, 
and  suggestions .  as  to  how  teachers 
already  in  service  may  broaden  and 
improve  themselves. 

The  Place  of  Shorthand  in 
Education  merits  considerable 
thought  and  discussion.  Considera¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  given  not  alone  to 
the  proper  use  of  'shorthand  in  voca¬ 
tional  education,  but  there  is  occasion 
for  serious  thinking  about  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  subject  in  the  field  of 
primary  education.  The  potential 
values  of  the  study  and  practice  of 
the  art  are  best  known  to  its  friends. 
There  are  factors  astir  in  general 
educational  circles  that  may  have  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  shorthand 
teaching. 
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CCHOOL  NEWS 

From  Near  and  Far 

"DOSTON  may  in  the  past  have  de- 
^  served  its  reputation  as  the  center 
of  conservatism  in  this  country,  but  its 
University  is  setting  a  pace  in  progres¬ 
sive  measures  that  out-distances  the 
West!  Boston  University  is  opening 
a  branch  in  Havana,  Cuba.  Profes¬ 
sor  Leo  D.  O’Neil  sailed  recently  from 
New  York  to  organize  and  take  charge, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Hart,  for  many  years 
in  charge  of  the  commercial  .work  in 
the  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  High 
School,  has  gone  to  take  charge  of  the 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  secre¬ 
tarial  work.  The  college  will  expand 
rapidly  and  will  offer  unusual  opp>or- 
tunities  for  those  sufficiently  expert  in 
Spanish  to  give  instruction  in  that 
language  in  a  Sptanish-speaking  coun¬ 
try  and  whose  technical  qualifications 
are  of  college  grade. 

AAA 

Twenty  years  ago  a  three-line  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  St.  Paul  newspaper 
announced  the  opening  of  the  Rasmus¬ 
sen  Practical  Business  School.  Walter 
Rasmussen  started  his  venture  in  two 
small  rooms.  The  Commercial  Prog¬ 
ress  Section  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  for  July  2  has  an  interesting 
story  to  tell  of  the  steps  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  development  of  the  school 
to  its  present  position  of  wide  influ¬ 
ence  in  commercial  circles  in  the 
Northwest.  Rasmussen  School  has 
always  stood  for  what  is  best  in 
the  teaching  of  high-grade  business 
courses.  From  year  to  year  the  attend¬ 
ance  has  increased  until  an  annual 
enrollment  of  eight  liundred  has  now 
been  reached.  Many  of  the  short¬ 
hand  teachers  will  remember  Walter 
Rasmussen  as  the  pioneer  teacher  of 


Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  Northwest 
and  how  actively  he  has  been  identified 
with  the  Forward  Movement.  They 
will  join  us  in  congratulating  him  on 
the  continued  success  of  his  school 
and  in  wishing  him  even  better  and 
bigger  grow'th  in  his  new  quarters. 
Rasmussen  Practical  Business  School 
moved  to  its  new  home  this  summer, 
at  133-137  East  Fifth  St.,  where  it 
occupies  the  entire  second  and  third 
floors,  about  twenty  times  the  original 
space!  Two  new  teachers  have  joined 
the  faculty,  Walter  E.  Kamprath,  from 
one  of  the  San  Francisco  high  schools, 
and  E.  R.  Maetzold. 

AAA 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  is  opening 
a  High  School  of  Commerce  of  the 
latest  and  most  approved  type.  Mr. 
Walter  B.  Spencer,  who  up  to  this 
time  has  had  charge  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  school  conducted  by  the  Travelers 
Insurance  Company  in  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  is  the  principal. 

New  Haven  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  as  the  principal  of  its  High 
School  of  Commerce,  a  man  who  has 
been  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
business  world.  This  is  a  decided  step 
forward  as  against  the  more  usual 
practice  of  selecting  a  man  whose 
qualifications  and  associations  have 
been  purely  classical  or  academic. 

AAA 

Virginia  is  to  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  normal  school  trained  commercial 
teachers.  Dr.  A.  B.  Chandler,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  department  for  the  training  of 
commercial  teachers.  Miss  Ethel 
Belden  is  to  have  charge  of  the  work. 
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TDRINCIPAL  L.  H.  Campbell  of  the 
English  High  School,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
principals  of  his  state.  One  of  the 
many  features  Mr.  Campbell  is  in¬ 
troducing  is  an  intensive  senior  course 
in  stenographic  work,  op>en  to  all  sen¬ 
iors  w’ho  desire  some  special  training 
in  addition  to  the  regular  high  school 
work. 

AAA 

Mr.  George  Tilford,  who  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  head  of  the 
commercial  department  in  the  Wil- 
Umantic,  Connecticut,  State  Normal 
School,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  will  give  courses  in  methods 
of  teaching  commercial  subjects. 

AAA 

H.  K.  Goode  has  recently  opened 
the  new  Copley  Business  Institute 
at  25  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston. 
Mr.  Goode  has  been  in  teaching  work 
in  New  England  for  many  years  and 
connected  with  its  leading  schools. 
He  has  many  well  wishers  in  the 
New  England  territory. 

AAA 

C.  Beverly  Read  has  resigned  as 
head  shorthand  teacher  of  the  North¬ 
western  Business  College,  Spokane, 
Washington,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Commercial  Department  in  the  Bis- 
bee,  Arizona,  High  School.  Miss 
Maude  Niesley  is  to  teach  in  the 
department. 

AAA 

Miss  Nettie  A.  True,  who  has 
been  teaching  for  some  time  at  Gray’s 
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About  Our  Fellow-Teachers 

Portland  Business  College,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  excellent  position  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Brain¬ 
tree  High  School,  Braintree,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

AAA 

A  number  of  our  friends  have  made 
long  moves  this  year.  Miss  Ina  Poland 
writes  us  that  she  left  Richmond, 
Virginia,  June  1,  for  California,  where 
she  is  now  in  the  Secretarial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Willis- Woodbury  Busi¬ 
ness  College  at  Los  Angeles.  Miss 
Margaret  H.  Shick,  who  has  been 
many  years  with  Miami-Jacobs  Busi¬ 
ness  College  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  this 
year  will  teach  shorthand  at  Lamb 
Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Poland  had  been  with  the 
Massey  Schools  for  nine  years.  Mr. 
A.  M.  DeLapp,  for  some  time  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  commercial  department 
of  Crookston  College,  Crookston, 
Minnesota,  has  gone  to  California, 
also.  He  is  with  Heald-Fresno  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  at  Fresno. 

AAA 

Report  reaches  us  that  Miss  Jane 
Haven,  who  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  with  the  Connecticut  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  at  New  London, 
has  left  the  teaching  profession.  She 
was  married  in  June  and  will  make 
her  home  in  Detroit.  Congratulations! 

AAA 

H.  G.  Griffin  has  left  Sioux  City 
High  School  to  teach  commercial 
work  in  the  Northwest  Missouri 
State  Teachers’  College,  Maryville, 
Missouri,  this  year,  and  Roy  M. 
Connor,  one  of  the  former  faculty, 
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who  was  teaching  in  Eafet  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  has  been  called 
back  to  his  old  position  at  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 

AAA 

1  Mr.  Laurence  King,  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Drury 
High  School,  North  Adams,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  is  on  a  year’s  leav'e  of 
absence. 

AAA 

A.  E.  Miller  is  going  from  the 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing, 
Michigan,  to  the  Washington  High 
School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

AAA 

Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  \’ir- 
ginia,  ,  has  among  its  new  teachers 
this  year  Miss  Georgianna  Williams, 
from  Tilton  Seminary,  Tilton,  N.  H., 
and  Miss  Julia  Annis  from  Hacken¬ 
sack,  New  Jersey,  High  School. 

AAA 

Mr.  A.  M.  Reilly,  Principal  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  Schools  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Dwan, 
Principal  of  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus  Schools  at  Seattle,  are  two  of  the 
best  known  and  best  liked  Gregg 
Shorthand  teachers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Naturally,  they  are  in  charge 
of  the  largest  schools  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

A  *A  A 

Mrs.  Portia  Coolidge  Jacobi,  of 
the  Technical  High  School,  Oakland, 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Department,  Wells  Fargo  Ne¬ 
vada  National  Bank,  at  San  Francisco. 

AAA 

A  letter  from  George  Birtwhistle 
tells  us  that  he  has  been  appointed 
"Commercial  Specialist”  at  the  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  New  Westminster, 
B.  C.  From  the  fall  of  1917  until 
last  April  Mr.  Birtwhistle  taught 


in  the  Shaughnessy-Fairmont  Voca¬ 
tional  Schools,  one  of  the  Canadian 
Military  Hospital  schools,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  opening  of  the 
high  school  year  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  shorthand  work  at  the  Van¬ 
couver  branch  of  the  Success  Business 
Colleges. 

AAA 

Several  months  ago  Miss  Rhoda 
M.  Silliman  resigned  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Hebrew  Technical  School 
for  Girls,  New  York  City,  where  she 
had  become  well  known  for  her 
success  in  handling  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  We  have  just  learned  that 
she  is  teaching  again  this  season — 
at  Lincoln  Business  College,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

AAA 

Word  has  just  reached  us  that  Miss 
Ann  Brewington  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Kirkville,  Missouri,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Until  a 
year  ago  Miss  Brewington  had  charge 
of  an  important  branch  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  a  southern  camp. 

AAA  • 

The  month  of  June  was  an  extra 
busy  one  for  Miss  Marie  M.  Duggan, 
for  she  was  one  of  the  three  judges  to 
decide  Boston  Traveler's  essay  con¬ 
test  for  the  senior  girls  of  the  New 
England  High  Schools.  The  prizes 
were  three  scholarships  for  four-,  two-, 
and  one-year  courses  at  the  Boston 
University  College  of  Secretarial  Sci¬ 
ence.  Or  July,  perhaps  we  should 
have  said,  for  the  contest  did  not  close 
until  July  7.  We  understand  that  it 
proved  the  most  popular  contest  the 
Traveler  has  offered. 

AAA 

Mr.  Alvin  L.  Babb  has  recently 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Northwestern 
High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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The  Commercial  Course  in  the  Junior 
High  School 

By  Joseph  A.  Ewart 


TT  has  been  said  that  if  any  person 
announced  a  new  “ism”  in  religion, 
he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  securing 
a  following  of  considerable  size.  A 
single  person  standing  on  the  sidew'alk 
and  looking  steadily  upward  w’ill 
soon  gather  a  crowd  that  will  block 
traffic. 


In  no  field  of  thought  is  there  more 
latitude  given  -to  new'  ideas  and 
methods  than  in  education.  Yet  the 
number  of  permanently  great  leaders 
in  this  field  is  not  large.  An  idea  is 
exploited,  many  become  its  advocates, 
everyone  discusses  it,  but  in  a  short 
time  it  is  all  forgotten  as  we  follow 
after  a  new’er  thing. 

Is  this  to  be  the  fate  of  the  junior 
high  school  in  America?  I  confess 
my  fear  that  such  will  be  the  case  in 
many  instances.  Any  man  who  men¬ 
tions  the  name  of  this  form  of  school 
is  sure  of  a  hearing,  even,  perhaps, 
of  a  place  on  an  educational  program. 
Yet  never  has  a  term  been  more 
widely  used  wnth  less  agreement  as 
to  its  significance  than  in  the  case  of 
the  junior  high  school. 

If  the  junior  high  school  is  to  sur¬ 
vive,  it  will  survive  not  only  in  spite 
of  its  enemies,  but  also  in  spite  of  its 
friends.  Ill-defined  aims  and  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  will  in  many  instances 
bring  about  an  early  abandonment  of 
the  plan. 


Ask  the  teacher  in  the  large  city  or 
the  one  in  the  small  town 
What  if  he  has  such  a  school,  and 

Isa  his  answer  is  sure  to  be  af- 

Junior  firmative.  Yet  the  two 

High  schools  upon  examination 

School?  reveal  nothing  whateverjin 


common.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  we  first  ask  what  is  a  junior 
high  school.  Your  definition  may  be 
as  good  as  mine,  but  to  me  it  is  a 
spiritual  rather  than  a  material 
reorganization.  Departmental  teach¬ 
ing,  introduction  of  high  school 
subjects,  differentiation  of  courses,  a 
single  session  daily,  in  place  of  the 
elementary  tw'O  sessions,  congrega¬ 
tion  of  pupils  of  highest  grammar 
grades,  even  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
first  year  of  the  present  high  school, 
supervised  study,  prevocational  work, 
do  not  of  themselves  make  a  junior 
high  school.  A  school  may  even 
have  all  of  these  and  yet  fail  to  realize 
my  ideal  of  such  a  school.  To  me  the 
reorganization  is  not  alone  external; 
it  is  above  all  else  internal. 

The  essential  thing  is  the  radical 
change  in  the  attitude  of 
New  the  school  toward  the 

Attitude  pupil,  and  also  of  the  pupil 
Needed  toward  the  school.  The 
one  dominant  interest  is 
that  of  the  child.  It  is  for  him  that 
the  school  exists.  This  may  seem 
trite,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  fundamental. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  many  of  the 
schools  that  have  assumed  the  name 
the  old  spirit  still  survives  and  will 
spell  their  failure.  This  is  not  a  school 
for  repression;  it  is  rather  a  place  for 
the  fullest  expression.  In  it  the  word 
education  is  to  have  all  the  force  of 
its  Latin  origin;  it  stands  for  the 
“drawing  out”  of  the  child. 

Through  the  grades  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  the  boy  must  suffer  the 
dictation  of  the  teacher  in  a  large 
measure.  With  the  approach  of  ado- 
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lescence  comes  a  consciousness  of  self, 
a  more  or  less  blind  reaching  out 
after  new  and  larger  things,  a  l>egin- 
ning  of  a  desire  for  self-assertion  and 
self-direction.  Shall  we  continue  to 
say  to  him  that  we  have  the  same 
authority  over  him  that  we  have  al¬ 
ways  had,  that  we  still  intend  to  think 
for  him,  and  that  it  is  for  him  to  follow 
meekly?  We  have  done  this  long 
enough,  and  the  large  mortality  in  our 
upper  grammar  grades  and  the  first 
years  of  high  school  is  the  result. 
We  have  seen  the  loss  of  interest  in 
our  work  and  the  consequent  dropping 
out  of  many  who  have  subsequently 
been  highly  successful  in  spite  of  our 
confidence  that  any  other  way  than 
ours  meant  failure.  It  is  high  time  that 
we  awoke  to  the  fact  that  intelligent 
thought  and  critical  examination  of 
aims  and  methods  are  demanded  of 
us  more  to-day  than  ever. 

The  one  word  that  has  been  the 
sacred  word  in  education 
The  New  of  the  past  has  been 
Aim —  obedience.  The  word  that 

Respon-  I  would  suggest  for  the 
sibility  junior  high  school  is  re¬ 
sponsibility,  meaning  a 
due  consideration  of  rightful  demands 
in  the  interest  of  the  school,  the  home, 
and  the  boy,  both  for  the  present  and 
for  the  future.  Around  this  word 
should  be  built  the  course  of  study 
and  the  whole  method  of  control  of 
the  school. 

We  have  all  been  talking  about 
fitting  the  child  for  life,  and  yet  we 
have  been  denying  him  the  most 
valuable  aid  we  could  offer  him, 
namely,  the  opix>rtunity  to  assume 
responsibility  and  to  make  mistakes. 
We  have  wanted  him  to  learn  to  swim, 
but  have  prevented  his  going  into  the 
water.  It  is  a  rule  of  our  junior 
high  schools  that  nothing  shall  be  done 


by  a  teacher  that  can  be  done  better 
by  a  pupil.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
such  things  there  are.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  allow  him  to  assume  even 
some  duties  that  he  cannot  do  as  well 
as  a  teacher,  if  he  is  develop>ed  there¬ 
by.  It  is  our  constant  endeavor  to 
assist  him  to  realize  that  he  is  the  most 
important  element  in  the  school,  and 
that  he  must  begin  to  think  of  and  for 
himself  and  others. 

On  page  31  of  the  1914  report  of 
the  Eastern  Gregg  Shorthand  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I  find  the  following  conspic¬ 
uous  legend  at  the  bottom  of  the  page: 
“The  best  education  is  first  to  have  a 
good  mother.”  (This  is  the  function 
of  the  elementary  school.)  “Second 
to  have  a  teacher  who  will  not  do 
for  you  the  things  that  you  should  do 
yourself.”  (This  is  the  opportunity 
of  the  junior  high  school.) 

In  seeking  to  have  him  realize  his 
responsibility  to  him- 
Introducing  seif,  we  give  him  the 
“Electives”  opportunity  to  choose 
a  special  line  of  school 
work  or  study,  the  one  that  seems 
most  attractive  to  him  and  best 
suited  to  his  probable  needs.  Several 
courses  are  open  to  his  choice.  These 
courses  during  the  first  two  years 
have  a  common  element  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  usual  elementary  school 
work  and  occupying  about  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  entire  time  each  week. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  is  given 
to  work  that  is  differentiated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  probable  future  of  the  diff¬ 
erent  pupils.  For  those  who  will  go  to 
the  high  school  and  possibly  to  some 
higher  institution,  certain  high  school 
subjects  are  anticipated.  For  those 
whose  inclination  is  toward  a  trade, 
there  is  an  introduction  to  certain 
trades  that  are  representative  of  the 
great  body  of  occupations  of  that  sort. 
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Those  whose  present  purpose  is  to 
enter  commercial  pursuits  begin  stud¬ 
ies  that  are  especially  appropriate  to 
their  needs. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  final  choices  be  not 
Keeping  demanded  at  this  age, 

United  on  each  group  for  purposes 

General  of  recitation  in  the  usual 

Subjects  elementary  school  sub¬ 

jects  includes  pupils  from 
all  the  several  courses.  Thus  a  mis¬ 
taken  choice  can  be  corrected  without 
a  disturbance  of  all  the  associations 
of  the  student;  at  the  worst  only 
twenty  per  cent  of  his  time  is  involved 
in  a  change.  To  group  pupils  in  all 
work  according  to  the  special  course 
they  are  taking  means  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  class  distinctions  two  years 
earlier  than  now;  it  gives  a  most  un¬ 
desirable  fixity  to  the  choice;  it  inten¬ 
sifies  the  evil  that  already  exists  in 
many  high  schools  where  the  desire 
of  two  boys  of  widely  varying  tastes 
to  be  together  in  class  makes  of  one 
of  them  a  misfit,  who,  as  soon  as  a 
break  comes  in  the  social  interest, 
realizes  his  mal-adjustment  and  leaves 
school  rather  than  make  the  radical 
change  of  course. 

Through  the  first  six  grades  the 
children  have  all  followed 
Junior  the  same  course  of  study. 

High  a  They  enter  the  junior 

Clearing-  high  school  from  several 

House  neighboring  elementary 

schools  and  here  is  begun 
the  sorting-out  process.  After  the 
first  two  years  in  this  school  unit, 
the  general  course  desirable  for  each 
child  should  be  fairly  well  determined. 
In  the  third  year  specialization  is 
begun,  and  after  one  year  they  pass 
on  to  the  senior  high  school  or  to  the 
vocational  schools,  where  they  pursue 
an  intensive  study  in  their  chosen 
field  of  work. 


This  brings  me  to  the  point  where 
I  may  describe  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  junior  high  school 
by  the  use  of  a  term  that  will  be  es^ 
pecially  appreciated  in  a  commercial 
convention.  This  new  school  is  to  be 
the  clearing  house  of  the  educational 
system. 

With  this  statement  of  the  general 
purpose  and  form  of 
Junior  the  junior  high  school, 

Commerical  we  may  now  fairly 
Course  pass  to  a  considera¬ 

tion  of  the  studies 
that  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  several 
courses  that  may  properly  be  provided. 

I  shall  confine  myself,  however,  to  a 
consideration  of  the  so-called  com¬ 
mercial  course,  and  shall  discuss  the 
availability  of  the  various  subjects 
that  might  be  suggested  for  inclusion 
in  such  a  course. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  it  fell  to 
me  to  organize  the  commercial  course 
of  a  high  school.  In  it  I  included  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  subjects  that  are  found 
in  high  schools  of  to-day.  I  am  asham¬ 
ed  when  I  find  that  the  course  in  that 
school  has  suffered  no  material  change 
in  that  time,  and  yet  is  in  entire  accord 
with  most  high  schools  of  the  present. 
W'ith  what  satisfaction  I  put  in  all 
the  other  subjects  in  the  early  years 
and  held  off  shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  bookkeeping  until  the  last  two 
years!  Back  of  this  deferring  of  the 
strictly  commercial  subjects  is  the 
same  Puritanic  principle  that  some 
parents  still  apply  when  they  require 
their  children  to  eat  the  crust  first 
lest  otherwise  it  may  not  be  eaten  at 
all.  It  is  an  unpardonable  subversion 
of  the  great  doctrine  of  interest, 
which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  con¬ 
siderations  of  educational  organiza¬ 
tion. 

All  essentially  commercial  subjects 
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Evaluating  fall  into  two  classes, 
the  those  that  the  pupils 

Subjects  usually  enjoy  and  those 
that  they  dislike.  As 
all  are  desirable,  the  latter  are 
placed  first  and  the  attractive  ones 
are  deferred  in  order  to  toll  the 
student  along  and  keep  him  through 
the  four  years.  So  far  as  I  have 
observed,  the  largest  rate  of  mortality 
in  high  schools  has  come  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  course.  I  cannot  help  wonder¬ 
ing  if  this  Spartanlike  organization 
of  the  studies  is  not  largely  responsible 
for  it. 

The  junior  high  school,  coming  into 
the  center  of  the  school  system, 
with  the  necessity  for  jhe  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  course  of  study, 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  tonic  influence 
upon  the  years  that  precede  and  upon 
those  that  follow.  The  principles  upon 
which  a  course  should  be  built  will 
be  most  seriously  thought  out.  The 
junior  high  school  will  not  sit  with 
folded  arms  while  subjects  are  re¬ 
served  for  the  senior  high  school 
simply  because  the  natural  interest 
in  them  may  serve  to  induce  the 
pupils  to  continue  in  school  until  the 
last  years  of  the  course. 

Is  not  this  a  tacit  confession  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  high  school 
if  it  is  unable  to  sustain  interest 
except  by  purely  artificial  means? 

Then,  too,  it  is  said,  often  truly, 
I  fear,  that,  while  the  elementary 
teacher  is  interested  in  the  child 
himself,  the  chief  concern  of  the  high 
school  teacher  is  the  subject  that  is 
being  taught.  Anything  that  will  im¬ 
press  upon  all  teachers  the  necessity 
of  giving  evidence  of  a  human  rather 
than  a  purely  intellectual  interest  in 
their  pupils  will  surely  be  w’ell  worth 
while. 

Again,*  some  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  mental  demands 


The  Test  that  the  various  sub- 
to  Apply  jects  make  upon  the 
child.  One  study  re¬ 
quires  strengfth  of  memory  while 
another  demands  developed  reasoning 
ability.  The  ages  at  which  one  of 
these  powers  is  stronger  than  the  other 
will  giv'e  us  a  proper  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  place  of  each  subject  in  the 
course. 

Applying  these  two  tests,  namely, 
memory  and  reasoning  ability  to  the 
commercial  subjects,  I  propose  to 
recommend  the  place  for  each.  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  some  take 
issue  with  my  conclusions.  Even  if,  in 
support  of  your  opposition,  you  may 
cite  places  where  some  of  these  changes 
have  been  tried  and  have  been  ad¬ 
judged  failures,  still  that  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  error  of  my 
deductions.  The  essential  factor  in 
such  failure  may  be  quite  apart  from 
the  place  that  the  subject  occupied 
in  the  course  of  study.  Again,  even 
under  the  usual  high  school  course 
business  men  sometimes  find  your 
graduates  wanting. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  the  junior 
high  school  includes 
Arranging  the  last  two  years 
a  Three-  of  the  elementary 
Year  Course  and  the  first  year  of 
the  present  high 
school,  the  latter  thus  becoming  a 
three-year  school. 

In  all  the  years  of  the  junior  high 
school,  English,  of  course,  should 
have  a  conspicuous  place.  This  will 
include  penmanship,  in  large  amount 
the  first  year  and  gradually  being 
reduced;  spelling  of  a  practical  sort, 
including  particularly  commercial 
terms  and  common  errors  in  corres¬ 
pondence;  composition,  in  which  fluen¬ 
cy  and  variety  of  expression  shall 
parallel  constant  practice  in  writing 
letters  with  definite  purposes;  litera- 
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ture  studied  for  the  purpose  of  incit¬ 
ing  interest  in  books  that  are  good  but 
not  necessarily  classical. 

In  the  first  year  I  would  place 
elementary  commercial 
First-  geography,  in  which  stress 

Year  should  be  laid  upon  our 

Subjects  dependence  upon  others 
and  their  dependence  upon 
us,  this  study  contributing  much  to  the 
dev'elopment  of  the  fundamental  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  principle  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  others  and  theirs  to  us. 
The  study  of  commercial  geography 
as  a  science  should  be  deferred  to  the 
senior  high  school. 

Typewriting  should  be  begun  in 
the  first  year  and  sufficient  time  giv¬ 
en  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy 
in  the  handling  of  the  machine. 
Typewriting  is  essentially  a  manual 
subject  and  the  same  reason  justifies 
its  being  placed  here  as  justifies 
the  early  beginning  of  the  study  of 
the  piano  while  manual  dexterity 
is  most  easily  secured.  This  subject 
can  well  reinforce  the  study  of  letter 
writing  by  the  frequent  copying  of 
certain  typical  letters.  In  the  sub¬ 
sequent  years  a  smaller  amount  of 
time  but  in  frequent  though  short 
periods  will  be  given  to  typewriting. 

In  the  second  year  may  well  be 
begun  the  work  of  the 
Second-  school  bank.  All  the  pupils 
Year  of  the  school  may  be  de- 
Studies  positors,  actual  money  is 
received  by  pupil  tellers, 
the  necessary  books  are  kept,  and  the 
money  is  deposited  in  the  city  savings 
bank,  to  be  transferred  to  individual 
bankbooks  prior  to  the  regular  quarter 
day.  We  have  such  an  actual  system 
of  banking,  in  which  all  the  work  is 
done  by  students.  To  them  the 
ledger,  the  journal,  the  bankbook, 
the  trial  balance,  the  necessity  for 
care  in  handling  money,  addition, 


subtraction,,  interest,  the  need  for 
good,  clear  penmanship — all  these 
become  real.  After  tellers  have 
worked  a  long  time  in  order  to  make 
cash  and  books  agree,  they  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  figures. 

In  the  past  three  years  these  pupils 
have  handled  over  six  thousand  dollars, 
with  an  unbroken  record  of  not  a 
cent  of  error  at  the  bank. 

In  this  second  year,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  is  the  place  to  begin  shorthand. 
At  the  outset  and  for  a  long  time  there¬ 
after,  shorthand  is  essentially  a  mem¬ 
ory  subject.  It  is  also  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  a  manual  one,  calling  for  muscular 
pliability  and  control. 

Shorthand  consists  of  two  very 
distinct  elements — first. 
Why  the  acquisition  of  the 

Shorthand  system  itself,  and,  sec- 
Early?  ond,  the  training  of  the 

stenographer.  The  for¬ 
mer  makes  heaviest  demand  upon  the 
memory  ability,  and  therefore  may 
well  begin  thus  early;  the  latter,  calling 
for  the  large  exercise  of  reasoning 
and  judgment,  belongs  in  the  later 
years  of  the  senior  high  school.  If 
it  is  contended  that  the  two  elements 
should  not  be  separated  and  -that 
both  belong  to  the  senior  high  school, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  addition 
should  not  be  taken  until  it  is  time  for 
bookkeeping.  This  principle  consis¬ 
tently  applied  would  make  the  last 
year  of  the  high  school  a  rich  but  an 
impossible  one. 

Again,  the  child  of  this  age  has  an 
active  imagination,  and  mystery  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  him.  What  an 
attraction  there  is  in  using  a  language 
that  others  do  not  understand!  Here 
is  a  subject  that  has  a  large  element 
of  interest,  and  it  is  wasteful  not  to 
take  fullest  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 
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The  chief  objection  urged  is  that 
the  pupil  will  not  be  able  to  get  a 
position  as  stenographer  at  such  an 
early  age.  The  fact  that  our  children 
have  been  so  successful  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school  bank  has  not  yet  re¬ 
sulted  in  any  one  applying  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  banker  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen.  If  such  an  idea  prevails 
it  will  be  because  the  school  has  not 
established  the  right  attitude  toward 
the  subject.  VVe  have  taught  book¬ 
keeping  and  the  result  has  been  an 
intensification  of  interest  in  the  study. 
Not  a  single  pupil  has  dropped  it  on 
entering  the  high  school,  but  has 
rather  sought  to  improve  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  broader  study  of 
the  commercial  subjects  offered  in 
that  school.  To  my  mind  those  who 
oppose  shorthand  at  this  point  in 
the  course  on  account  of  this  objec¬ 
tion  are  fighting  a  man  of  straw. 

Let  me  in  this  connection  call  to 
mind  the  function  of  this 
Third-  and  all  other  vocational  sub- 
Year  jects  in  the  junior  high  school. 
Work  They  assist  in  the  fulfillment 
of  its  purpose  as  a  finding 
school  and  not  as  a  finishing  school. 

In  the  third  year  bookkeeping 
should  be  introduced.  While  the 
results  of  our  bookkeeping  in  the 
second  year  have  been  good,  yet  I 
feel  that  the  same  amount  of  time 
given  to  shorthand  would  be  more 
profitably  sp>ent.  Bookkeeping  is 
essentially  a  science  and  makes  a 
heavy  demand  upon  the  reasoning 
powers.  Memory  counts  for  but  little 
in  it,  and  therefore  there  is  no  particu¬ 
lar  gain  from  its  early  beginning. 
Its  fundamentals,  however,  are  easy 
of  comprehension  in  the  third  year, 
and  its  introduction  here  will  make 
possible  its  personal  use  by  those  who 
will  be  obliged  to  close  their  school 
career  with  the  junior  high  school. 


In  this  same  year  the  pupils  may 
well  assume  responsibility  for  much 
work  in  the  school  office.  The  school 
files,  except  those  that  are  private, 
may  be  kept  by  them.  The  care  of 
the  outside  and  of  the  inside  tele¬ 
phones  will  develop  judgment,  self- 
reliance,  and  tact.  They  may  have 
much  to  do  with  receiving  and  guiding 
visitors,  and  should  be  entrusted  with 
messages  that  call  for  close  attention 
to  instructions.  In  all  of  these  duties 
they  should  have  definite  direction 
and  close  supervision.  Who  can 
estimate  the  resultant  personal  growth 
even  if  it  does  take  the  boy  or  girl 
from  an  occasional  recitation? 

The  idol  of  the  commercial  depart- 
'  ment  is  last  to  be  con- 

Save  sidered,  namely,  arith- 

Arithmetic  metic.  I  would  place 
for  little,  if  any,  of  it  in 

Senior  the  junior  high  school. 

High  some  of  it  in  the  later 

years  of  the  senior 
high  school,  while  much  of  it  may  well 
be  postponed  until  demanded  by  actual 
office  experience  after  leaving  school. 

So  far  as  any  of  these  ideas  are  at 
variance  with  present  commercial 
practice,  I  have  no  apologies  to  offer. 
The  conclusions  have  not  been  hastily 
reached,  and  1  hop>e  not  superficially. 
In  fact  they  have  resulted  in  our  jun¬ 
ior  high  schools  in  the  city  of  Somer¬ 
ville. 

I  trust  that  you  will  take  them  as 
coming  from  one  who  believes  that 
the  junior  high  school  is  to  bring 
into  the  most  critical  years  of  the 
school  life  of  the  children  the  largest 
opportunity  for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  life  that  is  broad 
physically,  mentally,  morally  and 
socially:  liberty  that  carries  with  it 
responsibility  to  self  and  to  others; 
happiness  that  comes  from  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  purposeful  work  well  done. 
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tto  Shorthand  Plates  in 

The  GREGG  WRITER 


WHEN  you  count  your  years  of 
experience  consider  also  the 
gate  you  have  trav’eled. — W.P.  Warren. 

Success  and  fame  do  not  come  in 
cans.  Fame  is  never  found  at  the 
end  of  a  beaten  path.  The  only  way 
to  arrive  is  to  start  and  to  keep  going 
on. — Bert  Moses. 

*  *  * 

When  the  College-Trained  Woman 
Hunts  a  Job 

I  am  asked  repeatedly,  What  are 
the  special  jobs  business  has  to  offer 
college-trained  women? 

In  reply  I  can  only  answer,  The 
same  jobs“  that  it  offers  the  non- 
college  woman. 

Formerly  there  was  a  prejudice 
on  both  sides  to  this  miscellaneous 
opportunity.  The  college  woman 
wanted  a  rather*®  superior  job  to 
begin  with.  She  felt  her  many  years 
of  mental  training  entitled  her  to  a 
better  beginning  than  the  girl  who 
had  spent^‘  neither  time  nor  money 
on  educational  effort. 

The  business  man  had  a  preju¬ 
dice,  too.  He  was  afraid  of  “high¬ 
brow”  women.  They  were  too  su¬ 
perior  and  ‘®®  made  that  su{>eriority 
felt.  He  suspected  them  of  being 
theorists,  impractical,  hopelessly  un¬ 
businesslike. 

They  were,  too — with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions! 

But  there  have  been  changes  of*** 
heart  on  both  sides.  To-day  one 
finds  college  women  behind  the 
counter  ip  retail  stores,  doing  office 
work  as  humbly  as  the  most  recent 


graduates**®  of  the  six-month-business- 
cqllege  course,  and  even  in  some 
branches  of  manual  trades. 

It  took  college  women  a  long  time 
to  wake  up*’*  to  the  fact  that  if  they 
wanted  to  make  a  successful  career 
out  of  business  they  had  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  business*®® 
from  the  start.  The  girl  who  wanted 
to  be  in  an  office  must  get  specialized 
office  training — in  stenography  or 
typewriting  or  filing  or  account***-keep- 
ing.  She  can’t  exj>ect  an  office  job  on 
the  strength  of  her  diploma,  and  busi¬ 
ness  doors  don’t  unlock  merely  to  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.**® 

Many  college  women  of  excellent 
scholarship  simply  gasp  when  told 
they  ought  to  go  to  a  business  college 
first  before  applying  for  an  office 
job.*’*  It’s  such  a  come-down!  But 
business  schools  teach  the  things 
offices  require.  The  only  job  in  an 
office  for  which  you  don’t  need  train¬ 
ing  of*®®  some  sort  is  taking  callers’ 
cards.  Even  copying  and  addressing 
mean  knowing  how  to  typewrite — 
caring  for  the  telephone  involves  a 
little  schooling. 

The  college***  woman  who  wants 
to  go  into  business  instead  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  career  must  do  what  the 
college  man  has  to  do.  She,  too, 
must**®  forget  for  a  time  the  fleeting 
triumphs  of  her  senior  year  and  begin 
at  the  bottom.  At  the  beginning 
there  is  no  i>erceptible  difference 
in  *’*  duties  or  salary  between  the 
college-bred  and  the  non-college 
woman. 

But  the  value  of  college-training 
manifests  itself  later.  College  women 
unquestionably  make  ***  better  ex- 
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ecutives  than  the  average  woman 
who  has  not  had  that  training.  They 
have  more  concentration,  more  poise, 
and  are  more  ambitious  for  respons¬ 
ibility. 

Very*^‘  often,  too,  it  is  possible  to 
apply  some  of  the  subjects  on  which 
she  has  specialized  to  a  particular 
job.  Of  course,  women  who  have"® 
specialized  in  subjects  like  chemistry 
are  able  to  obtain  excellent  com¬ 
mercial  positions  at  the  start.  I  am 
concerned  here  w'ith  the  girl  who 
has  followed^^®  the  general  academic 
course  and  has  elected  business  over 
a  teaching  career  or  "social  work." 

In  an  office,  she  may  eventually 
become  an  executive — such“®  as  man¬ 
ager  of  some  department  or  a  branch 
of  the  business.  She  may  become  a 
private  secretary — sometimes  a  highly 
interesting  job  if  the  executive***  is  an 
interesting  or  prominent  individual. 
Or  she  may  learn  enough  about 
business  through  experience  and  sub¬ 
sequent  study  to  venture  into  a 
business  of  her**®  own. 

But  there’s  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  the  college  woman  who  enters 
business  with  some  special  training 
it  needs,  and  within  a  temporarily 
humble  mind*^*  fosters  executive  am¬ 
bitions.  (578) — Eleanor  Gilbert,  in  the 
New  York  Sun. 

♦  ♦  4> 

Lesson  VII 

WORDS 

Stanzas,  dentistry,  denoted,  denim, 
ascend,  prances,  rented,  shanty, 
moaned,  remedy,  loomed,  contempt, 
domicile,  defraud,  division,  negative, 
primitive,  appendix,  pendant,  clem¬ 
ency,  mend,  elated.  (22) 

SENTENCES 

Please  study  and  memorize  the 
work  for  to-morrow  morning.  You 
will  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors 
for  the  time  being;.  Your  attention** 


is  called  to  the  systems  used  at  that 
time.  You  will  not  find  that  it  is  a 
difficult  task  if  you  will  give  plenty 
of*®  time  to  it.  He  demanded  higher 
wages.  You  ought  to  know  what  to 
do  if  nominated  in  the  primaries. 
The  cessation  of  classes  for  to-day’* 
was  greeted  with  applause.  (79) 

Lesson  VIII 

WORDS 

Daughter,  steering,  armchair,  vine¬ 
yard,  pertinent,  Hobart,  charmeuse, 
charter,  manager,  nervously,  sisters, 
Charlie,  certainty,  thermal,  hurdle, 
terminus,  vanguard,  thorn,  sheltered, 
warrantee,  worm,  worsted,  jeopardize, 
learning.  (24) 

SENTENCES 

The  agent  of  the  firm  of  Richards 
and  Company  tried  to  sell  some  mer¬ 
chandise  to  one  of  our  merchants,  but 
he  did  not  get  an**  order  because  his 
goods  do  not  take  very  well  in  this 
territory.  He  was  very  particular 
about  the  style  of  shoes  he  w'ore.  I 
cannot*®  indorse  the  manner  in  which 
you  are  serving  the  southern  firms. 
Many  of  the  former  soldiers  are  be¬ 
coming  good  farmers.  (70) 

Lesson  IX 

SENTENCES 

He  left  the  office  immediately  after 
the  day’s  work  was  finished  and  went 
out  of  the  city  to  look  after  his  little 
farm.  Kindly  standi*  on  this  side  so 
that  he  may  get  a  full  report  of  the 
fight  for  our  newspaper.  I  think 
you  regard  the  charge  too  lightly*’^  and 
I  wonder  if  that  will  be  considered  the 
right  spirit.  We  cannot  accept  the 
copy  the  clerk  gave  us  because  it  is  not 
written’*  in  accordance  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  shown  on  the  official  paper.  In 
our  opinion  the  fault  lies  with  the  cus¬ 
tom  house.  Yesterday  a  young  man 
called}^^  at  our  office  and  asked  for  a 
small  quantity  of  gasoline  to  carry 
back  to  his  car.  The  importance  of  a 
ood  education  cannot  bf  ’**  questioned. 
126) 
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Lesson  X 

WORDS 

Evermore,  beforetime,  withal,  work- 
house,  bespeak,  outraged,  wordbook, 
right-hand,  whereby,  stranger,  cus¬ 
tomer,  drafted,  questioner,  afterclap, 
outcry,  outlined,  capricious,  abdicate, 
barometer,  biannual,  obsequious,  de¬ 
cipher,  thereabouts,  whereat,  obnox¬ 
ious.**  precarious,  preference.  (27) 

SENTENCES 

He  demonstrated  great  p)erseverance 
throughout.  We  appreciated  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  his  predecessor  during 
the  legal  conference.  There  was  a 
prominent  man  of  affairs  presiding 
at*‘  the  meeting  of  the  association. 
She  was  irresistible  in  her  manner  and 
therefore  popular  with  her  people. 
He  was  unanimously  chosen  president 
of  the  society.*®  His  inauguration 
indicated  the  high  esteem  with  which 
most  of  the  people  of  the  country 
regarded  him.  (67) 

Lesson  XI 

WORDS 

To  promote,  to  calculate,  she 
would  have  been,  she  had  been,  you 
would  not  be  able,  you  do  not  tell, 
I  don’t  expect  to  see,**  W'e  would  like 
to  favor,  pages  of  the  book,  fall  of 
the  year,  rise  of  the  stock,  box  after 
box,  step  by  step,  in  reference*®  to  the 
market,  style  of  the  season,  in  reply 
to  your  note,  we  do  not  want  to  say, 
we  are  in  position  to  quote,  I**  am 
glad  to  be  able,  as  grave  as,  as  danger¬ 
ous  as,  to  repeat,  as  quickly  as.  (91) 

SENTENCES 

It  is  possible  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  see  you  this  spring.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market  at  this  season  of 
the  year**  is  very  precarious.  We 
regret  to  inform  you  that  the  credit 
of  the  company  is  not  satisfactory 
according  to  a  statement  made  at  the 
meeting*®  of  the  directors.  Many  of 
the  people  are  beginning  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  greater  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  people  everywhere 
to  abolish**  the  high  cost  of  living. 


I  don’t  care  to  question  the  prisoner 
now.  (88) 

Lesson  XII 

WORDS 

Plunger,  carver,  sunken,  pounding, 
pounce,  trunk,  rummage,  mutilator, 
renounce,  behoove,  mummy,  beguile, 
designer,  revenge,  revert,  distortion, 
dissimilar,  crowd,  perfidious,  per¬ 
spicuity,  purse,  pursuance,  luscious, 
drudgery.  (24) 

SENTENCES 

The  child  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  in  a  tub  of  hot  water  and  become 
scalded.  It  is  a  mistake  for  you  to 
persist  in**  your  demand  for  the 
purchase  of  that  site  for  your  new 
residence.  It  is  habitual  for  the 
amateur  player  to  picture  a  great 
career  in*®  the  future.  You  are  not 
justified  in  promoting  such  efforts 
arnong  men  of  their  caliber  perj)etrat- 
ing  what  might  result  in  a  massacre. 
(72) 

+  +  + 

Nuggets  of  Wisdom 

To  be  a  thorough  business  man 
requires  an  education  as  well  as 
practical  experience. — John  Wana~ 
maker.  Genius  does  what  it  must 
and  talent  what  it  can. — Owen  Mer¬ 
edith.  People  do  not  lack  strength; 
they  lack  \vll. — V'ictor  Hugo.  Out 
of  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  path 
to  the  loftiest  height. — Carlyle.  Great 
things  are  just  ahead  of  you,  but 
you  must  reSch  out  for  them. — 
Horace  Fletcher.  When  we  have 
conquered  ourselves,  there  are  no 
more  victories  to  be  won. — Golden- 
Rule  Jones. 

♦  +  + 

Business  Letters 
Credit  Correspondence 
Mr.  John  Caine, 

1187  Sycamore  St., 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  appreciate  your  order  of  April 
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4  and**  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
the  shipment  will  go  forw'ard  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  your  wishes. 

Your  account  just  now  shows^  a 
past  due  balance  of*®  $93.99  to  which 
we  have  already  called  your  attention 
without  being  favored  with  a  response. 

It  is  customary  in  cases^*  of  this 
kind  to  defer  action  on  current  orders 
pending  a  settlement  of  any  past 
due  balances.  We  realized,  however, 
that  you  are  in  a’®®  hurry  for  the  goods 
and  so  we  proceeded  with  the  ship¬ 
ment  in  this  instance.  May  we  not 
rely  upon  you  to  assist  us  in  settling'** 
the  account  u[X)n  receipt  of  this 
letter? 

Yours  very  truly,  (135) 

Mr.  Grant  Callander, 

720  Beach  wood  Avenue, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Dear  ^ir: 

While  we  appreciate  your  valued 
order,  we  regret  our  inability  to 
ship**  it  in  keeping  with  your  instruc¬ 
tions. 

On  referring  to  your  account  we 
find  ourselves  somewhat  handicapped 
in  making  credit  arrangements  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  which*®  oc¬ 
curred  in  connection  with  our  terms. 
We  were  finally  compelled  to  refer 
your  account  to  the  attorney  for 
collection,  and  there  is  still  a  balance^* 
of  $15.74  which  neither  we  nor  the 
attorney  have  been  successful  in 
collecting  up  to  date. 

Now  we  shall  be  entirely'®®  willing 
to  consider  further  shipments  on 
open  account  when  the  old  balance 
has  been  satisfactorily  retired.  If, 
accordingly,  you  will  let  us  have  a 
remittance'**  covering  the  current 
order  or  give  us  permission  to  ship 
C.  O.  D.,  we  shall  be  glad  to  release 
the  order  at  once. 

Yours  very  truly,  (151) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

All  on  Account  of  Miss  Mooney 

(Conlintud  from  Ike  September  issue) 

After  that  he  followed'*®®  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  steady  tones  without  notice¬ 


able  change  of  expression,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  twelfth,  he  looked  up 
suddenly  and  said,  “Stop!”  rather 
sharply.'*** 

Miss  Mooney,  who  had  carefully 
kept  her  eyes  on  her  notebook,  now 
raised  them  rather  fearfully. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  her  em¬ 
ployer  asked,  “that'**®  you  have  been 
doing  this  ever  since  you’ve  been 
here?” 

Miss  Mooney  nodded.  “Yes,  of 
course.  Not  that  it  w’as  always  nec¬ 
essary,  you  understand;  but'*^*  very 
often,  as  you  see.” 

Followed  an  electric  silence,  during 
which  Mr.  Josselin  pondered  things. 
“Well,  I  must  say,”  he  admitted, 
smiling  sheepishly,  “I  had'*®®  no  idea 
that  1  had  fallen  into  such  a  slovenly 
way  of  speaking.  I  shall — ah — ” 
trying  to  muster  up  his  retreating 
dignity  before  this  '***  amazingly 
sharp  young  judge — “I  shall  have  to 
amend  my  ways.” 

The  judge  was  clearly  not  impressed 
by  this.  “It’s  only  carelessness,” 
she  offered.  “They'**®  all  do  it.” 

Arrested  by  this  statement,  Mr. 
Josselin  stopped  at  the  door  of  his 
private  office.  “Whom  do  you  mean 
by  all?”  he  asked'*’*  curiously. 

“Pretty  nearly  everyone  who  dic¬ 
tates,”  Miss  Mooney  answ'ered,  with 
a  frank  smile.  “In  this  office,  any¬ 
how.  My  goodness,  the  way  some 
of  the  heads'*®®  bungle  things,  you’d 
think  they  never  went  to  school  a 
dav:  It’s  really  funny!” 

Mr.  Josselin  looked  as  though  it 
did  not  strike  him  as  being  funny 
at'***  all.  Quite  the  contrary.  He 
came  back  and  seated  himself  opposite 
his  stenographer  and  inquired  into 
the  matter  further.  Did  she  tell 
him,  for  instance,'**®  that  all  the 
stenographers  of  the  company  .  .  . 

She  did.  She  saw  no  reason  for  con¬ 
cealment.  Besides  there  were  the 
girls  to  uphold. 

"You  have  a**’*  fine  lot  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  here,  Mr.  Josselin.” 

“I  know  it.  .  .  .  But  they’re 
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not  all  like  you.”  Half  an  hour  ago 
he  would  not  have  said**®°  that. 

‘‘Maybe  they  haven’t  all  had  my 
advantages,”  Miss  Mooney  admitted, 
candidly,  ‘‘but  they’re  the  kind  that 
study  and  improve  themselves  all 
the  time.'*“  We  all  do.” 

This  was  another  new  angle. 
‘‘Study?  What  do  they  study?” 

Miss  Mooney  was  amused.  ‘‘Oh, 
cultural  things,  English,  French,  Span¬ 
ish.  Then  they'**®  read  up  on  secre¬ 
tarial  duties  and  efficiency,  and  so  on. 
1  couldn’t  begin  to  tell  you  all  the 
things  . 

‘‘I  see,”  Mr.  Josselin  murmured. 
But'*^*  it  was  plain  that  he  was  quite 
befogged,  wherefore  Miss  Mooney 
decided  to  give  him  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample. 

‘‘It’s  a  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
pany'^®®  to  have  girls  like  that.  Why, 
one  of  the  girls  made  up  her  mind 
to  study  Spanish  so  that  she  could 
translate  the  letters  that'’**  come  to 
the  foreign  department.  They  used 
to  have  to  send  them  to  a  regular 
translator  down  town.  Now  she 
does  it  all  without  extra'’*®  pay,  and 
as  1  happen  to  know  without  even  a 
word  of  thanks  or  commendation.” 

‘‘That’s  the  first  I’ve  heard  of  it.” 

“Of  course,”  sarcastically.'”*  ‘‘But 
if  it  had  been  one  of  the  heads  it 
would  have  been  brought  up  at  a 
directors’  meeting  as  a  good  reason 
for'*®®  an  increase  in  salary.” 

Mr.  Josselin  looked  stern.  ‘‘You’re 
inclined  to  be  severe  on  the  heads  of 
departments.  Miss  Mooney.  I  con¬ 
sider  them  a  bunch  of  efficient  men 
who  earn'all  the  money  they  get.” 

‘‘That  may  be,”  Miss  Mooney  re¬ 
turned  quickly.  ‘‘But  the  stenog¬ 
raphers  who  help  them  to  be'**®  effi¬ 
cient — they  don’t  get  all  they  earn!” 

‘‘I  thought,”  very  stiffly  from  the 
chief,  ‘‘that  we  paid  our  stenographers 
very  well.”  ' 

‘‘Well  enough  for  stenographers,” 
'•’*  his  own  admitted,  ‘‘but  when  you 
are  getting  expert  service,  real  secre¬ 
tarial  assistance,  as  I  should  call  it, 
you  don’t  begin  to  pay  enough.” 


Mr.  Josselin'®*®  gave  a  short  laugh 
as  he  rose.  ‘‘Oh,  Miss  Mooney, 
you’re  coming  it  too  strong.  This  is 
entirely  too  one-sided.  You’d  have 
me  believe'®**  that  all  the  young  lady 
stenographers  of  the  Harrison  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  are  giving  what 
you  call  ‘real  secretarial  assistance’ 
to  a  set  of  bonehead  department'**® 
managers  who  can’t  dictate  their  own 
business  letters  properly.”  He  laughed 
again  as  he  finished,  his  good  humor 
partly  restored  by  the  very  absurdity 
of'®’*  the  thing.  ‘‘As  long  as  they 
get  the  business  the  way  they  do, 
I  don’t  believe  there  will  be  any  kick 
from*®®®  the  president.”  (2002) 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

To  Me 

By  Dr.  Frank  Crane 

Before  starting  out  on  his  trip  the 
Salesman  wrote  out  the  following 
‘‘Pledge  to  Himself”  signed  it,  pasted 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  promised  him¬ 
self*®  he  would  read  it  over  every 
morning  at  breakfast. 

1.  I  will  resfiect  myself.  I  can 
get  away  from  everybody  else — not 
myself.  Since  I*®  have  to  live  with 
this  Me  all  the  time,  eat  with  him, 
sleep  with  him,  and  travel  with  him, 
I  will  try  not  to  make’*  him  ashamed. 

2.  I  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
what  I  am,  but  will  keep  my  mind’s 
eye  on  what  I  am  to  become.  Hence'®® 
I  will  put  away  Egotism.  I  will  not 
be  angry  when  shown  my  shortcom¬ 
ings,  but  will  study  to  overcome 
them.  I  will  not  get  puffed'**  up, 
but  try  to  build  up. 

3.  I  will  watch  my  Thoughts, 
realizing  that  “Thoughts  are  Things,” 
that  they  make  and  unmake  me, 
that  they'*®  under-lie  success  or  cause 
failure.  Hence  I  will  shut  out  all 
Thoughts  of  Failure,  all  Morbid 
Brooding,  all  Fear  and  Despondency. 
I  will  shun  such'’*  things  as  I  refuse 
to  eat  unclean  food. 

4.  I  will  be  absolutely  Honest, 
both  with  myself  and  others.  I  will 
be  Honest  in  the*®®  Dark  as  well  as  in 
the  Light,  Alone  as  well  as  in  Affairs. 
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I  will  look  on  any  money  I  may  make 
by  Dishonesty  as**‘  Dirty  Money. 

5.  I  will  take  care  of  my  Body. 
From  it  I  get  endurance,  good  spirits, 
pep,  and  vigor.  I  will  not  abuse  it*^® 
by  exc^s.  1  will  not  cheat  it  by  lack 
of  pro^r  rest  and  recreation.  I  will 
not  let  it  grow  flabby  from  want  of 
exercise.*^®  I  will  eat  and  drink  in¬ 
telligently,  not  as  an  Indoor  Sport, 
but  to  keep  my  Body  fit. 

6.  I  will  improve  my  Mind.  I 
will®®®  do  some  hard  Study  regularly 
every  day.  I  will  follow  some  Course 
of  Reading,  and  not  fritter  away 
all  my  mentality  on  trash. 

7.  I**®  will  conserve  my  Enthusi¬ 
asms.  I  will  never  give  way  to  Com¬ 
plaints  and  Bitterness.  I  will  avoid 
Pessimism  and  keep  away  from 
gloomy  people  as  much*®  as  possible. 

I  recognize  Joy  as  an  asset  in  Selling, 
for  nobody  wants  grouchy  people 
around.  I  will  not  Worr>’,  nor  climb 
any  hill  until*^‘  I  come  to  it. 

8.  I  will  conserve  my  Energies. 

I  will  not  argue  with  contentious 
people.  I  will  not  fight  Prejudices, 
but  will  try®®®  to  circumvent  them. 

I  will  not  get  Angry — what’s  the  use? 
I  am  out  to  Sell  Goods,  not  Feel 
Good.  I  will  not  carry  Grudges.®*® 
Life  is  too  Short. 

9.  I  will  Flatter,  not  Criticize. 
Agreeableness  is  money  in  my  pocket. 
.‘Xnd  nothing  is  more  agreeable  than 
pleasant  speech.  I®®®  will  say  comp¬ 
limentary  things  to  people  to  their 
face,  and  also  dbout  people  behind 
their  back,  so  that  I  may  get  the 
habit.  I  will®^®  save  up  all  my  Dis¬ 
gust,  Contempt,  and  Profanity  till 
I  get  back  to  the  hotel. 

10.  I  will  Succeed.  Nothing  can 
stop  me.  I  am®®®  wired  to  the  Central 
Power  Plant  of  the  Univ'erse.  If 
one  road  is  blocked  I’ll  make  a  De¬ 
tour,  but  I’ll  get  there.  I  will  put®*® 
every  ounce  of  strength  into  my  busi¬ 
ness,  spare  no  pains,  despise  no  labor, 
fear  no  obstacles.  I  will  believe  that 
Good  Luck  follows  the  Alert®®®  and 
Courageous. 


Signed  and  Sealed  by  Me,  this 
blank  day  of  blank. 


(My  best  friend  and  only  enemy. )(568) 

(Cupyrichted,  IttlB,  by  Frank  Crane) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

A  TRUE  BELIEVER 

Father:  “What  do  you  want  to 

build  a  dog  kennel  for?  You  haven’t 
a  dog.’’ 

“No,  but  I  prayed  for  one  last 
night.’’  (23) 

WHY  SOME  EMPLOYES  ARE  LATE 

“This  is  the  fourth  morning  you’ve 
been  late,  Rufus,’’  said  the  man  to  his 
colored  chauffeur. 

“Yes,  sah,’’  replied  Rufus.  “I  did 
oversleep  my’self,  sah.’’*® 

“Where  is  that  clock  I  gave  you?’’ 

“In  my  room,  sah.” 

“Don’t  you  wind  it  up?” 

“Oh,  yes,  sah.  I  winds  it  up,  sah.” 

“And®®  do  you  set  the  alarm?” 

“Ev’ry  night,  sah,  I  set  de  alarm, 
sah.” 

“But  don’t  you  hear  the  alarm  in 
the  morning,  Rufus?” 

“No,  sah,*®  dere’s  de  trouble,  sah. 
Yer  see  de  blame  thing  goes  off  while 
I’m  asleep,  sah. ”(90) 

UP-TO-DATE  METHODS 

An  ’enterprising  dealer  in  electric 
w'ares  hangs  out  the  sign:  “Don’t  kill 
your  wife  with  hard  work.  Let  our 
washing  machine  do  the  dirty  work.” 
(25) 

AN  OFFICIAL  RECORD 

During  the  last  express  strike  a 
postmaster  WTOte  the  department  for 
instructions,  s'nce  the  regulations 
forbid  carrying  of  any  livestock  other 
than  day-old  chicks:*®  “Have  on 
hand  a  rooster.  Advise  ,  regarding 
delivery.” 

The  notation  on  the  report  reaching 
the  chief  clerk’s  office  to  be  filed, 
read:  “Advise  delivery;  probably*® 
started  as  a  day-old  chick.*  (56) 


